


WHEN 


RUNNELS BEGAN TO LEAP AND SING. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


I, 


WHEN runnels began to leap and sing, 
And daffodil sheaths to blow, 

Then out of the thicket peeped blue-eyed Spring, 
And laughed at the melting snow. 

‘*It is time, old Winter, you went,” she said, 
And flitted across the plain, 

With an iris scarf around her head, 
And diamonded with rain. 


Il. 


When the hawthorn put off her bridal veil, 
And the nightingale’s nocturn died, 

Then Summer came forth with her milking-pail, 
And hunted the Spring, and cried, 

‘*It is time you went; you have had your share, 
And she carolled a love-song sweet, 

With eglantine ravelled about her hair, 
And buttercup-dust on her feet. 


Ill. 


When the pears swelled juicy, the apples sweet, 
And thatched was the new-ricked hay, 

And August was bronzing the stripling wheat, 
Then Summer besought to stay. 

But Autumn came from the red-roofed farm, 
And ‘‘’Tis time that you went,” replied, 

With an amber sheaf on her nut-brown arm, 
And her sickle athwart her side. 


IV. 


When the farmer railed at the hireling slut, 
And fingered his fatted beeves, 

And Autumn groped for the last stray nut 
In the drift of her littered leaves, 

‘‘It is time you went from the lifeless land,” 
Bawled Winter, then whistled weird, 

With a log for his hearth in his chilblained hand, 
And sleet in his grizzled beard. 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 
By C. W. ALCOCK, Secretary of the Football Association. 


a\HE remarkable development of football during the last few years 
| makes it almost impossible of belief that the modern sport is really 
the growth of, at quite the outside, some thirty years. It is none the 
less the fact that the game, after having safely undergone the perils 
incidental to early childhood, was to all intents and purposes just 
beginning to assert itself, to make for itself a local habitation and a 
name, when the sixties were already on the wane. Football in some 
shape or other there had been of course, a survival in a civilised 
foven no doubt of the old football celebrations which had prevailed in the sixteenth 
century and were perpetuated in certain districts to a much later date. The winter 
game had found a home no doubt long before in many of the leading Public Schools. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays had familiarized the Old ‘‘ Bigside ” with its varied incidents to 
hundreds, and no one who has read that admirable book is likely to forget the 
description of the glorious match between School-House and School. Tom Brown’s 
innocent inquiry to East of ‘*‘ Why do you wear white trousers in November?” and the 
ready reply, ‘‘ We all wear white trousers to show ’em we don’t care for hacks ” have 
stirred the pulse of generations of schoolboys who have never seen Rugby or known 
the proud feeling of a successful drop at goal. 

It must not be imagined, though, that football was confined to Rugby alone among 
the Public Schools. Eton and Harrow, with others of lesser degree, had their own 
particular games according to their own particular rules, most of them dissimilar in some 
important respect. This dissimilarity proved the first serious difficulty which had to 
be overcome by those who were practically the pioneers of Association football. Every 
school had a code of its own, every one in fact did what was right in his own eyes. 
There may possibly have been a stray nomadic eleven or two at a prior date, but the 
earliest trace of a Club properly organized and conducted on a really sound basis as 
far as I can find is in 1857. That year saw the formation of the Sheffield Club, which 
was until very lately one of the most influential Association Clubs, is still doing good 
work, and is perhaps the only football organization in the kingdom which can boast an 
uninterrupted career of usefulness extending over thirty years. 

Still, while allowing the Sheffield Club all the distinction of priority, at the same 
time it cannot be denied that to London and Londoners practically belongs the credit of 
the inception of the Association game. Until the formation of the Forest Football 
Club, just thirty years ago, there had been really no attempt to extend football on any 
definite fixed system. An occasional visit of old boys to their respective schools was 
apparently the summum bonum of the limited number who followed the game. A few 
enthusiasts did at times undertake an engagement under the title of the Crusaders, 
but like the Christy Minstrels they never or hardly ever performed out of London, and 
Charterhouse Square and Vincent Square were generally the extent of their peregri- 
nations. The Forest Football Club, which played on a part of Epping Forest in 
close proximity to the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan. Asylum at Snaresbrook, if not the 
actual pioneer played a very important part in the modern revival of football. The 
creation of a few enthusiastic old Harrovians, it did much to stimulate a love of the 
game in the neighbourhood of London, and indeed the enthusiasm of its members 
proved so contagious that when after four years of unbroken success the dispersal of the 
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majority of its players necessitated their transmutation into a nomadic Club, the 
Wanderers, it had the satisfaction of finding itself the parent of a numerous and 
healthy offspring distributed over almost every part of the metropolitan district, 

In the early stage of the football revival there was no recognized code to govern 
players. The Forest Club, as was only natural from the associations of its founders, 
played a modified form of the Harrow game. Their opponents at the outset were 
few in number, and as far as I can remember Mincing Lane furnished the bulk of 
the opposition, while the only opportunity of going farther afield was in an 
occasional outing to Richmond Green. Four years had seen a considerable growth 
of Clubs, and a corresponding necessity for a common code which should be 
accepted by all football players. The outlook at the inception of the parent body 
was most hopeful. At that time the possibility of a complication which would divide 
football players into two distinct parties was not apparently within the scope of 
practical politics, The first meeting for the purpose of forming a legislative tribunal, 
held in the autumn of 1863, was primarily as successful as its best wishers could have 
desired. The gathering was thoroughly representative of all shades of football 
opinion, every pains had been taken to secure the co-operation of all the leading 
Clubs, and there was, or ought to have been, one may venture to add, with ordinary 
tact, every chance of a set of laws which would embrace all the divergent interests on 
one platform. Unfortunately the prospects of a fusion were not realized. 

Meanwhile there had been a conference of the representatives of the chief 
Public Schools in residence at Cambridge with the idea of formulating a code 
for universal recognition. As a consequence, an amalgamation agreed upon by 
delegates of the two meetings was subsequently submitted for general adoption. 
The rejection of the running clause in the revised code however provoked, as was 
inevitable, the secession of those who had been educated under or used mainly to 
Rugby rules. Since that time football players have been practically divided into 
two great camps—those who support the Rugby Union and those who follow the 
Football Association. It may be urged that a permanent coalition of such conflicting 
interests would have been impossible; but still, one cannot help an expression of 
regret that a more determined effort was not made to harmonize the differences, 
so as to admit of the adoption of a uniform game for the use of every football 
player. 

The history of modern football, it will thus be seen, is in a measure the history of 
the Football Association. Instituted in the autumn of 1863, the Association has 
just completed the twenty-sixth year of its existence. Though at the outset strict 
off-side was enforced, the same as in Rugby rules, in a great measure with a view 
to remove, if possible, the only impediment to the adoption of a general code, it was 
deemed expedient to accept the modification which had been made at Charterhouse 
and Westminster Schools for some time past. The result showed that the policy was 
wisely conceived, and in fact only one obstacle remained—the separate code of the 
Sheffield Association, which three years later merged its rules in those of the parent 
body, leaving the latter in the undisputed exercise of an authority which it has retained 
up to the present day, and of which it is not likely to be dispossessed so long as it 
uses its powers as it has in the past in the best interests of the game. 

Meanwhile the creation of the Wanderers out of the remnants of the old Forest 
Club was the commencement of practically a new era in the Association game. 
Composed exclusively of old boys from the leading schools, the Wanderers exer- 
cised a very healthy and stimulating influence in the early days of Association Foot- 
ball. Its constitution gave it for a time a monopoly of the most highly trained 
players, and it attracted into its ranks the pick of the various elevens as soon as ever the 
completion of the Public Schools’ curriculum gave them an opportunity of belonging. 
Though founded by an old Harrovian, Harrow only supplied a very small proportion 
of its active strength, for the peculiarity of the rules in use at Harrow rendered it 
almost necessary to relearn the game before the science of the Association code could 
really be mastered to any extent. Eton supplied not a few of those who made the 
name of the Wanderers familiar as a household word in the earlier days—Hon. A. F. 
(now Lord) Kinnaird, Alec Bonsor, Edgar Lubbock and A. C. Thompson, Quintin Hogg 
and others, who will be well remembered by those who can recall the first years of the 
Association Cup. Harrow was chiefly represented by C. W. Alcock, M. P. Betts and 
E. E. Bowen, a master. Westminster furnished perhaps the best exponent of pure 
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dribbling in R. W. S. Vidal ; Winchester sent F. H. Birley and W. Lindsay ; Lancing, 
C. H. Wollaston ; Charterhouse, C. E. Nepean. These are a few of the more promi- 
nent Wanderers as they occur to my mind, and all of them I doubt not will be well 
within the ken of those who have any recollection of the Association game as it was 
played by the last generation. 

The success of the Wanderers is so closely identified with the success of Asso- 
ciation football in its earlier days that it is impossible to dissever the Club from any 
attempt to follow closely the various stages which have marked the growth of the game. 
The Royal Engineers, Barnes, the Clapham Rovers, the Crystal Palace Club, the N.N.’s, 
the Hertfordshire Rangers, and the two Universities, were the principal competitors 
the Wanderers had to meet in the south; while Nottingham, Notts Forest, Lincoln, 
and Sheffield, under the guidance of Mr. H. W. Chambers, the doyen I should fancy of 
football secretaries, who has directed or helped to direct the Club for a great part, if 
not the whole of its life, now over thirty years, were doing good service in the 
development of Association football in the more northerly parts of England. 

By the commencement of the seventies, 
the various subdivisions of Association foot- 
ball were amalgamated in one central body. 
From this fusion dates what may be con- 
sidered the dawn of Association football. It 
was at this time (1870) that the first attempt 
at an international fixture in the shape of a 
match between England and Scotland was 
made. At the outset however it was a poor 
imitation of the genuine article, as the 
Scotchmen were in some cases merely Scotch 
residents in London, while a few had no 
better qualification than Scotch extraction— 
some even hardly had this claim. Still it 
was this counterfeit which really formed the 
F: basis of the first real international match 
between England and Scotland two winters 
later. 

Association football in Scotland was 
aw then in a very embryo state, and in fact, 
BARRAUD, PHOTO. on what Clubs there were were wedded to the 

P. M. WALTERS (CORINTHIANS). Rugby game. To the Queen’s Park Club 

belongs the honour of first crossing the 

Tweed to test its mettle against the Southrons. The previous winter had seen another 
new and important departure, nothing less in fact than the institution of the Football 
Association Challenge Cup, the parent of a large and still increasing family of trophies. 
Instituted in the latter part of 1871, the Association Cup, which was the joint gift of a 
few of the leading Metropolitan Clubs, practically at the initiative of the Wanderers, 
had the immediate effect, as was expected, of stimulating public interest in Association 
rules. One of the first entries for the competition came from the Queen’s Park Club, 
and many will, no doubt, still remember the favourable impression the Scotch team 
created on their first appearance in London. Though unable to remain or to come to 
London again to play off the drawn game, and consequently compelled to scratch the 
Glasgow Club, which has never been deposed from its position as the leader of Scotch 
football, has had the satisfaction of feeling that one of the immediate results of its visit 
was the establishment of a genuine international match between England and Scotland, 
to be played annually, and under proper auspices in London and Glasgow in turn. The 
institution of a fixture at such a time was not without its comic side, and I can remember 
well the vigorous protest which appeared in one of the principal Scotch papers bearing 
the signatures of the responsible officers of the chief Rugby Clubs against the propriety 
of such a contest when the followers of the Association game on the other side of the 
Border were so few by comparison with the followers of the Rugby code. Still, in spite 
of obvious difficulties, the first international match played on the ground of the West 
of Scotland Cricket Club in Glasgow, in the spring of 1872, was none the less such a 
brilliant success that the contest was retained permanently, and still remains the prin- 
cipal event in the calendar of Association football. The whirligig of time has brought 
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few more complete revenges than the extraordinary change in the relative positions of 


- the Association and Rugby Clubs of Scotland fifteen years ago and to-day. At the 


present time the former far outnumber those which still affect the Rugby Union game, 
and in fact if a poll were taken of all the supporters of the respective codes the 
Association would have an immense preponderance. 
The advisability of Cup competitions, I know well is a subject on which there is 
reat difference of opinion, and there is a strong feeling among genuine well-wishers 
of football that they are influences for evil rather than good in many cases. Still, 
whether it be true or not, as some urge, that in any case their utility ceases after a 
time, it is singular that even in the Rugby game nowhere is the interest so keen or so 
general, nowhere is there such a number of Clubs as in Yorkshire, the first and for a 
long time the only district in which a Cup competition was carried on according to the 
rules of the Rugby Union. One thing at least is certain, that the establishment of the 
Football Association Cup in 1871 not only stimulated the public taste for football at a 
time when the game was by no means fairly established, but may fairly be said to have 
given the signal for an advance which has brought football in the short space of eighteen 
years to a front place among British outdoor sports, to a pitch of popularity which 
can only be challenged by its older brother cricket. 

The extraordinary growth of Association football, the result of the increase of 
public interest aroused by the establishment of the first cup competition brought 
in its train the elements of a revolution, which has altered the whole constitu- 
tion of the game and threatens, unless extreme care is exercised, to produce in the 
future a disruption which should be prevented by all well-wishers of the game. The 
abnormal development of football among the operative classes in the midland 
and more northern districts, particularly in Lancashire, was of itself an element 
of danger which one would have thought would not have altogether escaped the 
attention of those who directed the Association. Those who sow the storm, however, 
reap the whirlwind, and the latter came before long in the shape of a com- 
plication which for a time threatened to produce something like an international 
rupture. It can hardly be said too that the weather prophets failed to furnish a timely 
warning. Up to 1884 or thereabouts the game had been exclusively an amateur 
sport, and no doubt its founders had never in their wildest dreams contemplated the 
possibility of such a figure as a professional at least within the purview of the 
football future. Whether he could have been kept out of it at all in the first place, 
and in the second, whether there was in any event just and substantial reason for 
objecting to his appearance are questions which it is too late to discuss now. Still 
it is much to be regretted that he did not come on to the scene in a straightforward 
way. My own feeling is that he would have had to be recognized at some period or 
another, and that in any case his recognition was not only a mere matter of time, but 
that there was no just cause for the belief that it would be detrimental to the game. 
Still it cannot be a pleasing recollection that it was in a great measure the evasion of 
the rules by those who ought to have respected them which gave rise to the recent 
radical change in the constitution of the Association game. It was in fact the illicit 
payment of amateurs in distinct contravention of the rules framed for their protection, 
that gave rise to the legislation of professionalism. Severe measures of repression 
might of course have checked the evident abuse, but that they would have prevented 
the ultimate adoption of the professional there is every reason to doubt. However 
opinions may differ, though, on the advisability of the change, it is quite certain that 
the paid amateur had become recognized among such a large number of northern 
Clubs, that the counter movement in the adoption of professionalism not only 
appeared to be a preferable alternative but really a necessity. It was not likely that 
such a sweeping reform would be passed off-hand, but the change of opinion came 
more quickly than many had expected, and an alteration which originally did not find 
a seconder was in a few months carried by a large majority. At the outset it looked 
as if the introduction of the professional player would have far-reaching consequences 
in causing a suspension of diplomatic relations between England and the other 
nationalities. Scotland’s objection to the presence of any but amateur players in 
international matches did for a short time threaten difficulties, but the leaders of foot- 
ball opinion in England were at least consistent in their resolution to carry out the 
new policy without fear or favour, and with good feeling the Scottish Association did 
not press a protest which, in justice it must be said, it only withdrew with a view to 
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avoid a direct breach. The attitude of the leaders of Scotch football has been 
persistently opposed to the legalization of professionalism within their limits, though 
at the same time there is good reason for believing that the principle of payment is 
not such an unknown quantity in Scotland as many of those most actively identified 
with the game are anxious to believe. In one very important respect the adminis- 
trators of Scotch football have to my mind a real grievance. Until last year a rule, 
purposely framed to protect Scotch clubs from the possibility of deportation of their 
players, prevented a professional from playing in England without a residential 
qualification of two years. This clause, which was meant of course to be practically 
prohibitive, was, in May, 1889, rather unexpectedly it must be admitted, removed. The 
removal of any restraint therefore has left English clubs free to indulge in wholesale 
importation, and to such an extent has the opportunity been utilized in certain instances 
that some of the chief Clubs in the far north have hardly a local player in their elevens. 
It does not seem to occur to the principal offenders that such a policy is as suicidal as 
it is unpatriotic, and that this indiscriminate adoption of Scotch players means the 

. discouragement and probable ruin of native 
talent, which after all is likely to be of more 
use in the long run. No one who wishes 
well to English football can remain idle in 
the face of such general poaching, and in the 
best interests of the game it is to be hoped 
that an emphatic protest will be lodged 
against its continuance. It is derogatory to 
the dignity of English legislators that they 
allow such practices to go on unchecked, and 
it will only be in the eternal fitness of things 
if reprisals, for which no one could honestly 
blame Scotch players, should take place in 
the shape of a policy of isolation. 

As previously explained in tracing the 
events which gave rise indirectly to the 
formation of the Football Association, there 
was no code in existence sufficiently popular 
to form the groundwork for legislation 
as in the case of the Rugby game. The 
rules in force at Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
A. M. WALTERS (CORINTHIANS). chester were all wide as poles asunder, and 

there was no possibility of any satisfactory 
Westminster and Charterhouse, as has been stated, were in course of 
time brought within the fold of the Association; and in several other schools, notably 
Brighton, Radley, Bradfield, Lancing, Malvern, Shrewsbury, and Rossall, strict Associa- 
tion rules are used with the true conservatism of Public Schools, though Eton, Win- 
chester, and Harrow all retain their old games and adhere to the customs of a past age. 
The field game at Eton is, with some few exceptions, not unlike that of the Association. 
The ball is very small and light, but it makes the play very fast, and the precision with 
which the backs are able to volley serves them in good stead when they have to take 
part in matches under Association rules. Sneaking, or ‘‘ Cornering” as it is called, is not 
allowed at Eton—in fact, it is a heinous offence to an Etonian. When the game com- 
mences or the ball goes out ‘‘a bully,” which is nothing more nor less than a Rugby 
scrummage, is formed, but it is not of such long duration as the more business-like pack 
of Rugby. A goal is of rare occurrence, as the posts are so low and near that it is not 
easy to get the ball through. A match though can be won by ‘‘ rouges,” which are much 
the same as ‘‘tries” in the Rugby game. A rouge is gained when the ball is touched 
down behind the line by one of the opposing side, and as it entitles them to a bully 
in front of the posts it sometimes happens that the ball is forced between and a goal 
scored. The Harrow game is of such a peculiar character that it would puzzle an 
ordinary mind to understand its retention. It is played with a misshapen ball of 
the most primitive character, which to count a goal can be kicked between the posts 
at any height. A player catching the ball may kick it to one of his own side, and 
the latter, if he takes it a fair catch on such transfer, and is not in front of the ball, 
on calling three yards may have a free kick at the opposite goal unimpeded by 
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any of the opposite side, at least to the extent of the ‘‘three yards.” Harrow rules 
promote dribbling, but are not by any means a good training for the Association 
game ; and it is not a surprise that the number of Harrovians who have obtained high 
honours in Association matches is comparatively small. 

The Winchester boys have also a species of football peculiarly their own. It is 
played sometimes with six and sometimes with fifteen a side, and between two high 
lines of netting. The ground is only eighty yards long by about twenty-five yards 
wide, and the ‘‘ sixes” consist of two behinds and four ups, #.e. forwards. The goal con- 
sists of the whole width between the netting, and every time the ball is kicked over 
the net a ‘‘hot” is formed, very much after the model of an Eton bully or a Rugby 
scrummage. There are many technicalities incidental to the pursuit of the Winchester 
game which are difficult to understand by an outsider, and which would occupy con- 
siderable space to represent fully on paper. If it does nothing else it requires essen- 
tially precision of kicking among the behinds, and for this reason several of the best 
backs the Association game has produced have learned the art in their school days at 
Winchester. 

An Association eleven of to-day is altogether a different machine to what it was 
even as recently as ten years ago. The evolution of football has worked such a com- 
plete change in the qualification for an Association player, that the whole formation of 
ateam as a necessary corollary has undergone an entire transmutation. In the early 
days the main idea of a captain was to present an irresistible attack rather than to 
arrange his forces with a double object : in fact formidable in offensive as well as reliable 
in defensive tactics. Previously one full back and one half back constituted the defence 
in addition to the goal keeper, and the forwards occupied no less than eight places on 
the football board. Individual excellence was in a great measure the chief consideration 
in the election of a forward. To dribble well was the sole ambition in Association 
players of the front division. Nothing could well be more attractive from a spectator’s 
standpoint than to see the ball deftly guided past opponents one after another with, in 
a majority of cases, the certainty of a goal as the consummation of a well-effected 
run. There was some attempt at combination, of course, and a forward, when he got 
well away with the ball was usually backed up, that is, as a general rule he had some 
one following up to whom he could transfer the ball when he was in danger of losing it. 
Long runs were the chief aim of the aspiring forward, and to be a good dribbler as well 
as a safe shot represented the test of activity and skill. The backs in the old days were 
as reliable perhaps as they are now in the matter of kicking, in fact, it was essential 
that they should be equally sure with either foot, as well as possessed of plenty of 
power. As the game however became more generally practised the old tactics gradually 
got out of date, and the necessity for a more scientific system of combination changed 
the entire arrangement of a side. The withdrawal of one of the eight forwards to act 
as a second halfback was followed at no long interval by another reduction in the 
attack to admit of a further addition to the defence in the shape of a second full back. 
These changes for a time satisfied the requirements of those who directed public 
opinion and, until a few years ago, the formation remained unaltered. Meanwhile 
however the science of combination had gradually been becoming better understood ; 
and with the development of passing on a systematic basis the dribbler came to be 
regarded as a thing of the past. The Northerners were the first to realize and 
inculcate the advantage of a definite scheme of attack and the short passing of the Queen’s 
Park team, of Glasgow, was practically the forerunner of the elaborate combination 
of latter-day football. The perfection of the system which is in vogue at the present 
time however is in a very great measure the creation of the last few years. The 
Cambridge University eleven of 1883 were the first to illustrate the full possibilities of a 
systematic combination giving full scope to the defence as well as the attack. It was 
about this time that the third half back came to be recognized as a necessity of the new 
formation, and though the Scotch players were slow to acknowledge an innovation 
emanating from England, he forms the keystone of the formation of to-day. Nor is it 
easy to imagine any alteration which would give additional strength to the all-round 
capacity of an eleven constituted as it is at the present time, though co-operation, of 
course, admits of an endless variety of tactics, success depends entirely on the precision 
with which each member adjusts himself to facilitate the harmonious working of the parts 
of the machine. A selfish player is altogether out of place under the new dispensation : 
he only clogs the wheels and acts as a deterrent. A well-disciplined eleven presents a 
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solid front, every one doing his fair share of the work in a well-ordered way and without 
disarrangement. As I have already said, the centre half back forms the pivot on which 
the whole side turns, and it is not too much to say that in many cases he makes or marsa 
side. The responsibilities of the position are indeed so great that it is not surprising 
to find the number of players of a really high class comparatively small. As a matter of 
fact it would be easy to count the experts on the fingers of one hand, and the chief 
anxiety at the present time in the composition of an International eleven is in the 
scarcity of half backs. In the rearmost line fortunately, there is not the same 
difficulty, and with the brothers Walters, P. M., and A. M., at full back and W. R. 
Moon in goal, England has a rearguard which cannot be equalled by any other 
nationality. Much of the success which has followed the equalization of the defence 
and the attack may be ascribed to the personal efforts and example of the two Walters 
—par nobile fratrum—and without a doubt the most brilliant exponents of the art of 
defence Association football has ever seen. No better illustration of the higher arts 
in the way of scientific combination could be cited than in the play of the Corinthian 
team, who have done very much by their 
judicious exercise of the strategy of football 
to increase the public interest in the game 
and at the same time to elevate the whole 
tone not only of the sport itself but of its 
followers. In these days when competition 
is so keen and no pains are spared to excite 
emulation and to arouse interest at any 
cost, the capacity of a club with such high 
aims is boundless for good ; and the high 
reputation it enjoys is a convincing proof 
of the appreciation of those who love sport 
for its own sake. 

The enterprise of Britons has carried 
Association football into Canada, to India, 
and to the uttermost parts of our depen- 
dencies. In Australia it has had only a 
fitful career, and it has not been able, in 
spite of the enthusiasm of its sponsors, to 
make real headway against the Australian 
Pas game, which, according to all appearances, 
G, EMBERSON, PHOTO. has obtained far too firm a hold on the 

W. R, MOON (OLD WESTMINSTERS). sympathies of the youth of Greater Britain. 
to fear any rival at least in the present genera- 
tion. The climate of India is too enervating to admit except under special conditions 
of such a violent exercise as football, but still under such unfavourable surroundings 
the Association game flourishes, as the interest taken in the competition for the 
Dalhousie Cup at Calcutta can attest, if proof were wanting. The youth of South 
Africa, too, has for years taken an active interest in the development of the dribbling 
game, as the prosperity of the Natal and other kindred Associations can show. 
America also some few seasons since instituted a football Association, and in spite of 
the difficulties in the immense area it had to cover with gratifying success. Nor has 
the Far West proved beyond the scope of the irrepressible football colonist. In 
Manitoba there was enthusiasm sufficient to organize an Association in the winter of 
1888, and in Western Canada for a long time Association football has formed the 
leading game during the Spring and fall seasons. The Association of Western 
Canada has the distinction of being the oldest Association on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that it has no lack of promising talent was shown last winter when a 
Canadian team visited England under the guidance of Mr. D. Forsyth, of Berlin, the 
moving spirit of football in the Province of Ontario, and the responsible officer of the 
Western Association, with, on the whole, gratifying results. 
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PRAYER. 
By THE VERY REV. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, D.D., DEAN OF 
GLOUCESTER. 








T was in the early spring of last year that one night I sat in the 
cold, bare gallery at the west end of the chapel of the monks of 
the Grande Chartreuse Monastery. Over the rough, wooden 
balustrade, as I knelt, I looked down on the dim-lighted chapel. 
The monks, in their white woollen robes, with their white hoods 
falling over their faces, sat or knelt, each one in his stall. 
Alternating between chant and prayer and reading, the solemn 
night service went on. 

I had been summoned from the cell allotted to me and had 
been led by the lay brother through vast corridors—all silent as the grave, dimly lit 
and icily cold—into the little strangers’ gallery. I had watched the brothers of the 
Chartreuse glide in one by one noiselessly, each carrying a little lighted lamp. This 
solemn service, monotonous, but yet intensely earnest, went on every night, summer 
and winter, sometimes lasting two hours, sometimes—on certain holy days—going on for 
nearly three hours. With the interlude of the ‘‘ Terror,” A.D. 1793, and the few years 
succeeding that time of confusion and dread, had this vigil of prayer and meditation 
been kept up for more than 800 eventful years. The map of Europe had been 
constructed and reconstructed—living languages had become dead, had become the 
solitary property of a few learned and patient scholars—new tongues had grown up 
—new nationalities had sprung into existence—royal dynasties had risen and fallen 
—new peoples had occupied the old seats of almost forgotten races—since the first 
night of that long and monotonous chant of that ceaseless prayer of the white-robed, 
white-cowled fathers. of the Grande Chartreuse Monastery, which nestled at the foot 
of those mighty pine-clad cliffs, towering 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the solemn city 
of silence. 

Bruno, the founder of this world-famous religious house, was born at Cologne, in the 
year 1035. From childhood he was a lover of books and solitude ; a born mystic. His 
family was noble, and was well-placed to assist the young student in the career of his 
choice. Ata comparatively early age he was appointed a Canon of Cologne. Sub- 
sequently he became a pupil of the renowned Berengarius of Tours. On the death of 
Gervais, Archbishop of Rheims, Bruno was designated as his successor. This was the 
turning point of his career. The young scholar-mystic had now to elect whether he 
would become the great Church ruler or pursue his life of solitary contemplation, of 
study and of prayer. Lesueur, who died 1655, in his well-known series of pictures in the 
Louvre illustrating the life of St. Bruno, reminds us of the legendary cause of Bruno’s 
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choice. A famous preacher to whom Bruno loved to listen, and from whom perhaps 
he learned much of that mystic theology in which he delighted, died suddenly. The 
remains of his loved teacher were brought in an uncovered coffin into church ; in the 
course of the funeral service, while the psalm was being sung, the corpse partly arose, 
and was heard, in a voice full of intense sadness, to exclaim, ‘‘ Justo judicio Dei 
damnatus sum”—I am condemned by God’s righteous judgment. To this terrible 
revelation of a destiny by one whom the young scholar so deeply revered, the legend 
refers the deliberate choice of Bruno, his unalterable resolve to forsake the world in 
which lurked so many awful dangers, even for men whose life-duty consisted in 
ministering at the altar and in teaching holy things. Distrustful of himself, he 
resolved at once to abandon his preferment, to refuse his call to the high places of the 
Church, and to realize some, at least, of his longings after holiness in utter solitude. 
The legend probably has a basis of truth in it, some terrible shock no doubt influenced 
him and determined his future life. He and six of his dearest friends literally sold, for 
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the benefit of the poor, all that they had, and betaking themselves into the savage 
solitude of the Chartreuse valley, in the neighbourhood of Grenoble, built a little 
chapel and the first rude group of huts which rapidly developed into the great religious 
house known as the Grande Chartreuse. Aided, no doubt, by the widespread reputa- 
tion which he had already acquired when he was summoned to become Archbishop of 
Rheims, the fame of Bruno and his companions rapidly increased. His first company 
of solitaries was multiplied. In the midst of his success he received a summons which 
he could not evade, to Rome, to become the adviser of the Pope, Urban II. After 
some time again he refused an archbishopric in Italy (that of Reggio), and at length 
obtained permission to found another company of solitaries in the wilds of Calabria, 
whose life-work was to be prayer for others, like the first brothers of the order at the 
Chartreuse, and there this strange mystic, at the age of seventy-one, worn out by 
austerities, gave up his anxious soul to his Creator. 

But his work has been strangely enduring. Throughout Europe the Carthusian 
order spread. In the beginning of the sixteenth century (A.D. 1521) the number of 
religious houses owning the stern, grave rule of Bruno was 206. Unlike so many of 
the monastic orders the Carthusian brotherhood never seems to have been reorganized 
and reformed. Their proud boast was ‘‘Cartusia nunquam reformata quia nunquam 
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deformata.” This boast seems to have been fairly justified. The historian! of 
the reign of Henry VIII., in his eloquent and vivid description of the breaking-up of 
the monastic system in England, speaks of the London ‘‘ Charter” House, the principal 
representative of the order of St. Bruno in our island, as bearing (A.D. 1535) a high 
reputation for holiness, ‘‘ perhaps the best ordered religious house in England. The 
hospitality was well sustained, the charities were profuse . . . the Carthusian monks 
were true to their vows and true to their duty.” Their house was broken up. The 
prior, whom Froude describes as ‘‘among many good the best,” with several of his 
monks, was publicly executed. The bodies of the monks were quartered, and the 
arm of the brave prior hung up as a bloody sign over the archway of the Charter- 
house to awe the remaining brothers into submission. Some were done to death in 
Newgate and a few escaped abroad. ‘‘ So fell the monks of the London Charterhouse, 
splintered to pieces, for so only could their resistance be overcome, by the iron sceptre 
and the iron hand that held it.” 

The description of the suppression of St. Bruno’s chief house in England nearly 
five centuries after the foundation of the Grande Chartreuse by a pen by no means 
friendly to the spirit of the monastic orders, is a striking testimony to the enduring 
character of Bruno’s work. No passage perhaps in that picturesque and brilliant 
story of our great historian is more eloquent and moving than the words in which he 
describes the Carthusian monks of London, A.D. 1535, preparing for their violent and 
shameful death. ‘‘Thus with unobtrusive boldness, did these poor men prepare 
themselves for their end, not less beautiful in their resolution, not less deserving the 
everlasting remembrance of mankind, than those three hundred who in the summer 
morning, sat combing their golden hair in the passes of Thermopyle; we will 
not regret their cause; there is no cause for which any man can more nobly suffer, 
than to witness that it is better for him to die, than to speak words which he does 
not mean. Nor in this their hour of trial, were they left without their higher 
comfort.” 

It was a dreary, melancholy evening when I first caught sight of the pointed roofs 
and curious towers of the great monastery. It had been raining heavily for several 
hours, and the lofty cliffs were veiled in masses of soft grey, feathery clouds. The 
damp wind whistled through the pine forests; no other sound was heard, nothing 
living was to be seen. The monastery, with its vast extent of high walls, with its 
quaint, blue roofs and many towers rising up behind the walls in strange, fantastic 
confusion, with its gloomy background of dark pine woods, resembled a fortress, 
or what would be a better comparison still, one of t1ose small walled cities so often 
depicted in illustrated MSS. of Froissart or Monstrelet. I knocked at the north 
gate, the chief entrance to the Grande Chartreuse. A white-robed lay brother (/rére 
convers) opened it, and welcomed me with some kindly words of welcome. Through 
the great silent porch we passed into a wide inner court. Not a flower, not a plant 
relieved the gray melancholy monotony. Two little fountains, with their monotonous 
drip, drip, alone broke the awful stillness. From the broad courtyard we passed into 
a wide, chilly corridor, apparently of endless length, then into a hall with a welcome 
wood fire. I had a letter of introduction to the general of the order, who always 
resides at the Grande Chartreuse. He sent mea courteous message that he would 
receive me early on the following morning, and that in the meanwhile I was to receive 
every hospitality and attention which the laws of the order permitted. An immense 
wood fire was lit in the guests’ refectory (pavillon d’ Aliemagne), and a little cell 
leading out of the refectory hall was allottedto me. The furniture of my cell consisted of 
my narrow bed with its thick woollen coverlets, a chair, anda prie-dieu. Its only ornament 
was a rough wooden crucifix over the frie-diew. A little window looking into a long 
and desolate courtyard in which the snow lay thick (it was early in April) lighted my 
chamber. Nothing could be kinder than my hosts. They brought me everything 
they had, eggs, and some little dried figs, and withered apples, and a curious, tasteless 
fish—I think with more bones than any ordinary fish possesses—and soup which was 
at all events warm though it had no taste. The delight of the lay brother when he 
spread these tempting viands before me was curious. ‘‘ You see,” he said, ‘‘ we do 
not expect our honoured guests to fast.” There was wine, a rough, harsh Burgundy, 
and some admirable green Chartreuse, very aromatic, and of extraordinary strength. 


1 Froude, vol. ii. chap. ix. 
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But the hearty kindness and the warmth of the welcome! made up for any lacking in the 
quality of the viands. After the repast I told the lay brother I wished to be present 
at the night service, and then retired to my cell. It was very cold and damp in my 
little narrow sleeping chamber, in spite of the great wood fire which burned cheerily 
in the neighbouring refectory, so 1 wrapped myself up in my rug, and slept fitfully for 
two or three hours. About a quarter of an hour before the night service they fetched 
me, and placed me in the strangers’ little gallery overlooking the chapel. The chapel 
is a long, narrow building, very plain, and unadorned. The rood screen divides it into 
two portions. The fathers occupy stalls in the eastern division,the lay brothers—/réres 
convers—stalls in the western. The strangers’ gallery is in the extreme west end of 
the building, and commands a fair view over the rood screen of the whole chapel. 
The time passed quickly as I listened to the solemn, monotonous chant, varied with 
reading. At last the lay brother (/frére convers) begged me to go back to my cell. 
He said I was not accustomed to the cold, damp air of the chapel, and if I stayed 
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longer it would be dangerous. With real reluctance I went back with him, and when 
I stood again before the refectory fire I felt how thoroughly chilled I was with my 
night’s orisons. However, I soon slept, and awoke early in the morning none the 
worse. 

One of the strangest things in this solemn night service is the monotony, the 
sameness of the chant. The Carthusian liturgy, with little change, dates from the 
eleventh century. The curious monotony of the singing has been the subject of much 
inquiry. Their ancient statutes notice it, and suggest the following afologia for it :— 


‘* Seeing that the life-work of a true monk is made up of weeping rather than singing, let us 
use our voices to win for the soul that inward joy which comes from tears, rather than for those 
emotional feelings which are produced by sweet and touching music. With this goal in front of 
us, let us eliminate from our singing and music everything which may have a tendency to produce 
these emotional feelings, which are frivolous—perhaps even wrong... . . Our music must consist 
in a chant—at once simple and full of devotion.” 








1 “* Hospitis adventu gaudent. . . . 
Dant quod habent, hilari pectore voce manu.” 
—From a Carthusian poem of the twelfth century. 
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One of their famous masters thus dwells on this subject :— 


“ The intense gravity of the solitary’s life does not allow much time to be devoted to the study 
of singing.” 

St. Jerome too is quoted by the Chartreuse apologist here as laying down a rule for 
the monk’s life— 


“Tt is no solitary’s duty to teach, much less to sing. His life work is to weep over his own and 
the world’s sins, and with fear and trembling to look for the Judge’s awful advent.” 


Many of the strangers who attend their services find no fault with this sameness 
and monotony, on the contrary, they find it produces a singular feeling of deep calm 
and intense seriousness.} 

Petrarch, who listened to the Chartreuse service in 1353, speaks of their psalmody 
as being in very truth “‘ angelic.” 

One not very far removed from our own times wrote somewhat in this fashion of 
his impressions of their grave and austere night worship :—‘‘ In the dim, scarcely lit 
chapel from those white kneeling figures, each with his little lighted lamp, there rose 
up the strange, solemn, chanted psalm. As they sang, the attentive listener could even 
distinguish the powerful notes of the monk still in the vigour of life and the broken 
voice of the worn-out old father, fast nearing the haven where he longed to be. In 
the hush of the night the listener would hear these solitaries—forgotten by the world— 
praying for the world, interceding for men who at that moment of the dark night were 
forgetting God and truth, goodness and purity. . .. He would hear the murmur of those 
solemn prayers which have gone up night after night for many centuries—prayers for 
the poor and wretched—for the guilty and the crime-laden—for the dying and the dead 
—for the sad-hearted that they might hope again in God—for the light-hearted lest they 
might forget God. Death too, he feels has been powerless to empty those dark stalls 
where the white monks have prayed and prayed for nearly goo years.” 

Some six times has the great house been destroyed : once by an avalanche, once 
sacked and ruined in the religious wars of the sixteenth century, four times it has 
been the prey of a disastrous fire. The present monastery is a little more than 200 
years old ; but it almost exactly reproduces a much older house. It contains long, 
bare corridors leading to ample accommodation for representatives from the Carthusian 
houses founded in every part of Europe, once numbering between 200 and 230, now, 
alas, mostly suppressed and ruined. Their priors, yearly, with certain of the brothers 
of their houses, meet in solemn conclave at the Grande Chartreuse. Portions of the 
great house are still named after the various countries of their illustrious guests— 
the Pavillon d’Italie, de Bourgogne, d’Allemagne, de Provence and d’Aquitaine, &c. 
There are a vast number of chambers for many guests, who in all times have been 
welcomed to the Grande Chartreuse. The ordinary dwellers in this city of silence 
consist of thirty-six fathers, twenty-five lay brothers (/réres convers), and some 100 
or 120 servants, many of them, save in the guest season, probably have work in the 
farms, liqueur distillery, and other dependencies of the house. There is a fine chapter- 
room, several council chambers, and a really noble library. The two churches or 
chapels are studiedly plain and unadorned. The stranger as he passes through the 
seemingly interminable corridors, silent, apparently untenanted, white and cold, can 
scarcely repress a shudder as he contrasts his life with its many interests, enjoyments, 
excitements, with the austere and silent existence of these men who have buried 
themselves in this remote and changeless solitude. 

By far the most interesting part of the monastery is the cloister and its immediate 
surroundings. It is of immense length, nothing of the kind in France can be com- 
pared to it in extent; a considerable portion of it is of real beauty, and dates from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The cells, or more correctly speaking, the 
houses, of the thirty-six monks or fathers open directly into these cloisters. Each cell 
is now filled, and I was informed there were many waiting for a vacant cell. Each 
cell or house is complete in itself, and stands alone, a little plot of garden separating 
it from its neighbour. The door of each house or cell opens into the cloister. Each 
door, following the old practice of the solitaries of the Thebaid, is marked with a letter 

1 I felt no weariness in the long service, and was very sorry when the lay brother, owing to the intense 


cold, begged me to return to my cell. The service in question on that night was unusually long, it was one of 
the great Carthusian festivals. 
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of the alphabet, and also with an inscription selected usually from the Bible, the 
Imitation, or a well-known father. The monk chooses this device the day of his 
pronouncing his last solemn vows. The ‘‘ device”’ may be said to sum up and to close 
his earthly career. I copied a few of these :— 


“Domine dilexi decorem domus tuae.” 
“ Vanitas vanitatum.” 
‘* Quam angusta porta et arcta via quae ducit ad vitam, et pauci sunt qui inveniunt eam.” 
* Domine si sine te nihil, totum in te.” 
“Qui non reliquit omnia sua non potest esse discipulus tuus.” 
“Sobrii simplices et quieti.” 
“OQ beata solitudo—O sola beatitudo.” 


By each door there is a small sliding shutter in which is placed the daily allowance 
of food and anything else —— may have special need of. Should they require aught, 
they place a written memorandum speci- 
fying their want, in the opening by the 
shutter, and it is at once supplied to 
them. 

No brother-monk, no friend in the 
cloistered community ever passes through 
the close-barred door of the Chartreuse 
father’s house. The monk comes through 
it to certain of the daily services, and on 
Sundays and festival days to the com- 
mon refectory, and once in the week to 
the public walk (spatiamentum), but when 
once, after the service or the silent 
Sunday meal, he crosses his threshold, he 
is absolutely alone. I was permitted to 
inspect one of the father’s houses. He 
was temporarily absent from his little 
home ; I believe was administering the 
last rites to a dying brother. I passed 
the door; within on the ground floor is 
a little gallery or exercise hall, where 
the solitary paces up and down during 
the long months of winter and of snow, 
when his own patch of garden ground is 
inaccessible. The garden, which he 
cultivates himself, is very small and 
cramped, in some cases it is exquisitely 
neat, in others comparatively neglected ; 
it is really the Chartreuse father’s sole 

F ; recreation. Another room on the ground 
THE CLOISTERS, LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. floor he uses to chop his wood in. 
The wood is abundantly supplied to 
each monk in large, rough logs. This he prepares for his fire as he pleases. Up, 
a rough flight of stairs, or rather of steps, the real dwelling-place is reached—the 
‘*home” where the Chartreuse father spends so many lonely hours. It is divided 
generally into two chambers. The one is little more than an ante-room, with usually 
a very small study-room cut off from it. The second chamber contains a kind of cup- 
board which holds the comfortless-looking bed, with the rough blanket-rugs which 
form the bedding of this austere order. By the bedside is a little chair and prie dieu 
and crucifix, where so many of the Church’s offices are said by the lonely monk—for it 
is only three of the services that he says in the great chapel of the monastery. His 
silent room is really his chapel. The recess cf the window is his refectory, and is 
partly filled by a little table. The great refectory is only used by the monks on 
Sundays and on certain festival days. The study is a small room taken from the ante- 
chamber. Again in this little corner of his quiet home the furniture is of the scantiest, 
simplest description—a table, a rough desk, and a few shelves against the wall filled with 
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the books for daily use and the volumes borrowed from the noble library of the 
house.’ 

Into these secluded cells within cells no servant is permitted to enter, the fathers do 
all that is to be done themselves—/a solitude dans la solitude,as one of the Chartreuse 
fathers has called the little quiet house—in which no voice is ever heard, save his own, 
into which enter not friend or foe. Many a world-weary man, once owning a high 
and distinguished name,” many a great scholar, statesman, or soldier, has here passed 
the evening—not a few the mid-day too—of their once stormy eventful lives, prayer, 
thought, study, meditation, filling up the rapidly-passing hours. 


“Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis.”—TIBUL. iv. Z/eg. xiii. 


Francis de Sales found these lines painted round such a cell as I have described. 

Thomas 4 Kempis once wrote how he sought everywhere ‘‘ heart rest,” and he 
had only found it in a corner with a book—-i” angulo cum Jibro, 

a Kempis too said the longer the monk lives in his cell the dearer the cell becomes 
to him—O deata solitudo—O sola beatitudo. 

The library of the Grande Chartreuse is a large and noble apartment, and though 
shorn of many of its former cherished treasures, is still rich in literature of various 
kinds and ages, theology by no means occupying the only place on its well-lined 
shelves. The fathers have the freest access to these books, and may either use them 
in the public room, or take them—as they usually prefer to do—to their own well- 
loved cells. 

Part of the long cloister walk surrounds a garden—the garden of the dead. There 
in the little enclosure have been buried for centuries the monks of the famous house. 
There is nothing beautiful or attractive in this most solemn of God’s acres; the 
Carthusian ever sternly repudiates beauty in his surroundings. The very landscape, in 
the midst of which his great house is built, is repellent in its gloomy grandeur and sombre 
colouring, while the monastery is severely plain, would be deemed even ugly, were it 
not for the strange charm which hangs round everything connected with the Grande 
Chartreuse—the sweet charm which unbroken centuries of self-denial and generous 
self-forgetting prayer for others invests this holiest of monastic centres. 

In this God’s acre are little brown wood crosses, each marking the last home of a 
monk—crosses which rapidly disappear, and are as quickly replaced by the same holy 
symbol marking the sleeping place of another monk. The remains are uncoffined, 
and soon disappear in the dry earth of the Chartreuse valley. 

From twenty to thirty stone crosses, some carved more or less elaborately, not a 
few dating back several centuries, mark the graves of the generals of the great order. 
But there is no care bestowed even on these memorials of their great dead. It is the 
immortal soul that the Chartreuse most cares for, and in death as in life he pays little 
heed to the perishing body. But a stranger naturally feels disappointed and saddened 
at this studied neglect of all beauty, even of all ordinary care, in this most holy 
ground where the ashes of the dead of centuries rest. While acknowledging their 
utter disregard for the remains of the poor perishing body to be a natural outcome 
of the austere Carthusian teaching, it must be confessed that the neglected God’s 
acre of the Grande Chartreuse is depressing and saddening even to the reverent 
admirer of these very noble, even if mistaken men. 

The Carthusian ‘‘ hours” are generally as follows :— 

At five o’clock in the evening the sacristan rings the bell for compline. 

Five and three-quarter hours after compline the great night service begins 
—matins (10.45 P.M.). 

This service, the longest and most remarkable in their daily routine, lasts never 
less than two hours, often on festal days three hours and over. The fathers say this 
is their happiest time, singing, praying, reading, in God’s holy sanctuary, in the deep 
hush and awful shadows of night, a time when the world forgets God, or too often 


1 “ Les livres sont l’impérissable nourriture de nos 4mes.”—GuIGUES LE VENERABLE, 5th General of the 
Order, A.D. 1109. 

2 In the cloister I passed a monk, his cowl drawn over his face. My guide (the {rere convers) whispered 
me as we passed the father that in the world that monk was known as “‘ Prince de B.,” mentioning one of the 
great names of France. In those silent ranks are men once of renown as generals, statesmen, writers, 
engineers, &c. 
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sins against Him. They say these solemn hours win for the soul a joy indescribable, 
a peace for the soul so profound that no price is too great to pay for it. They tell us 
how quickly the night hours pass when they are thus busied. 

The monks get back to their cells soon after one o’clock or two o’clock A.M. accord- 
ing to the service, festal or otherwise. Prime is rung at six A.M., and the night of 
prayers and repose is over. 

The regular hours are slightly modified on Sundays and festal days. 

The ordinary day of a monk of the Grande Chartreuse is passed thus :— 

It begins at prime and ends at compline, roughly speaking about twelve and a half 
hours. It is divided into three divisions :— 

Prime to Sext.—Six a.M. to 10 A.M. (four hours) is passed in spiritual exercises, 
viz., visit to the holy sacrament, chanting mass, meditation, reading the Scriptures. 

Sext to Vespers.—Ten A.M. to 2.30 P.M. (four and a half hours). With the exception 
of the short time required to say the office of nones, and to eat a very simple meal, these 
hours are left to the discretion of the father himself. He may work in his garden, or 
take exercise in his private corridor or little garden, or chop his wood, or even paint, 
or model, or carve, if he have any taste for these occupations, or he may pass these 
four hours in quiet reading. At 2.45 vespers are sung (and often after vespers ks 
Vépres et les Matines des morts) . 

They return to their cells generally from 4 to 4.15, then, save on fast days, they 
sup ; on fast days this meal is entirely dispensed with. They then read or pray or 
study, and retire when they please to their brief night’s rest, the first part of which is 
over it must be remembered between 10 and 11 P.M. The night’s rest is resumed 
shortly after 1 A.M. or 2 A.M., and the new day formally begins at 6 a.m. 

It is without doubt a very solitary life, that of a Carthusian father. On ordinary 
days he only leaves his cell three times—at night (10.30) for the great night service, in 
the morning for high mass, in the afternoon for vespers, and on these three occasions 
the cell is exchanged for the chapel of the monastery. At those hours you would see - 
the white-robed monk with his white cowl shading his face, noiselessly coming from 
his house or cell into the cloister, passing silently into his stall in the chapel, and then 
without a word to any mortal, only the whispered or chanted words to God, returning 
after service all silent to the solitude of his cell. Is he ever weary of this strange, 
prayer-filled, lonely life? What thoughts occupy him, as day after day, year after 
year, after that brief visit to the chapel, he comes back to that silent home of his? 
Does he regret the movement and stir of the life he has left behind? Does this 
solitude and silence pall upon him, weary him ? 

They say not. The general of the order spoke to me of the serene, quiet happi- 
ness Of the fathers. There is never a vacant cell. There are many we know waiting 
for a chance to fill one of these strange, silent homes. Every one connected with the 
order with whom I have spoken, bears the same unanimous testimony. The 
happiness of these silent, praying men seems to be deep, unbroken, real. 

Mr. Froude in his striking paraphrase! of Maurice Chamney’s story—he was one 
of the last monks of the London Charterhouse (A.D. 1535)—gives us what was no 
doubt then, is probably still, an average picture of the feelings of a Carthusian father 
respecting the life he had voluntarily embraced. Chamney was a monk who, 
accepting King Henry VIII.’s clemency, escaped the martyr’s death, which was the 
high guerdon of so many of his nobler companions, and in after years Maurice 
Chamney wrote his confession of bitter sorrow for his earlier apostasy. He speaks 
of his cowardice in the day of battle. He was doing a life-long penance in sorrow, 
tossing on the waves of the wide world, while his brother-monks—the martyrs for God 
—were saints in heaven. He draws a loving, lingering picture of his cloister life, 
to him the perfection of earthly happiness. Here is his moving story, “‘ it lies before 
us in all its superstition, its devotion, and its simplicity, the counterpart, even in 
minute details, of accounts of cloisters when monasticism was in the young vigour of 
its life, which had been written ten centuries before. . . . The prayer, the daily life 
. . . « seemed all unaltered ; a thousand years of the world’s history had rolled by 
and these lonely islands of prayer remained still anchored in the stream.” 

Maurice Chamney’s picture of the London Charterhouse he loved, would have 
done for a picture of the Grande Charteuse which I visited in 1890; and his estimate 
of such a cloister life being ‘‘a life of perfect happiness” would, as far as I can 

1 History of England, vol. ii. chap. ix. 
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gather, be the estimate of the present generation of the fathers of the Grande 
Chartreuse of to-day. 

The solitude is only broken on Sundays and festal days, when the fathers of the 
house take their principal meal together in the refectory, but on these occasions they 
never speak. 

The silence is only broken once a week when the daily routine is interrupted by a 
long walk (spatiamentum) which the fathers take together among the romantic pine 
woods and lofty cliffs of their valley. This walk lasts generally three to four hours. 

The fare of these solitaries is of the simplest. _Never—not even in illness—does a 
Carthusian father eat animal food. Soup, vegetables, eggs, bread, dried fruits, with 
a small measure of wine, constitute most of the daily portion. The service of the 
table is of the plainest—a fork, spoon, egg-cup, plates, all of wood; two modest 
pewter vessels, one for wine, one for water, and a small two-handled pewter cup. 

During many months of the year the 
fathers have but one meal in the day: 
should they, however, specially desire it, 
during this prolonged fast, three or four 
ounces of bread with a little wine is 
allowed in addition to the one formal 
repast. The long fast commences Sep- 
tember 14th, and lasts until Easter. 
Sundays and certain festal days are ex- 
cepted from this long-protracted period 
of abstinence. 

The cold and damp of the climate of 
these mountains necessitates very warm 
clothing. The dress of the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse, quaint and simple as 
it seems, is only the ordinary costume of 
the peasants of the mountains of Dau- 
phiny in the eleventh century, and was 
adopted by Bruno, the founder of the 
order, as the most useful and least costly. 
It is all made of wool and is entirely 
white. The white robe closely resembles 
the funica talaris (reaching down to the 
heels) of the Roman provincial. This 
is fastened by a white leather belt. Over 
this a white woollen toga or cloak, slit 
at the sides to allow free play to the 
arms. The head is covered with a 
white woollen cowl. 

The mystic writers on the great 
monastic orders tell us that while St. 
Benedict, loving especially to dwell in CHAPEL OF ST. BRUNO, 
thought and teaching upon the death of 
our blessed Lord, adopted for his disciples a black habit, so St. Bruno elected white 
for the habit of his monks, to symbolize our Lord's resurrection, which he is said to 
have loved continually to meditate on and to speak of. 

The number of fathers of the order in the Grande Chartreuse is limited to thirty- 
six, the number of cells or separate little dwellings. This number is never exceeded. 
As we have said, at the present moment, vacancies are waited for. 

The entrance into the famous company is rigidly guarded. The postulant is first 
received by the master of the novices, who begins his duties by washing the feet of 
the new comer. He then, after due examination, presents him with a great black 
cloak, which he always wears when not in his cell during his probation. This lasts a 
month, or perhaps more, under certain circumstances. He then commences his 
formal novitiate. This lasts a year, sometimes longer. He then is presented to the 
chapter, who formally vote for the admission or rejection of the novice. If the 
Scrutiny of votes is in his favour, he is vested in the Carthusian habit. 

But he does not take his solemn life-long vows until four years after this ceremony. 

- 
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The final profession is a great solemnity, it takes place during high mass. The 
monk who is taking his final leave of the world leaves his stall, and at the foot of the 
altar thrice chants ‘‘ O my God, receive me as Thou hast promised, and I shall hence- 
forth live the true life. O God, let me never be confounded.” ‘Then he kneels down 
before each of the fathers, and says to each ‘‘ My father, pray for me.” Then he 
receives the rest of the habit which hitherto he had not worn, and takes the solemn, 
binding oath ; he proceeds to kiss the altar, and to lay upon it the writing of his 
solemn profession, signed—not with his name, he has no longer any name, but—with 
a cross, for he is dead to the world. 

A modern Carthusian writer speaks of the life of his order as a life of solitude—but 
of solitude alternating with occasional commune with his brethren ; as a life of prayer, 
but of prayer varied with work—now of the brain now of the hand. He speaks of it as 
an austere life in real earnest, but disfigured with no painful or exaggerated incidents. 
‘*God,”’ writes this enthusiastic and eloquent advocate of his renowned order—‘‘ God 
pours the dew of His blessing on an order in which the grave wise rule of our 
founders preserves a peace which the world cannot give.” 

The Carthusian monk is a student. Before the art of printing, he was often a 
diligent scribe ; he is still often a profound scholar ; he has in no few instances been a 
diligent author ; he is reproached at times with the strong reproach of writing only to 
tear up and destroy his own compositions. Nothing, say his gentle critics, has ever 
issued from beneath that white cowl save hymns and psalms of praise to his God, and 
prayers for the unhappy and the suffering in the world which he has left for ever. 

The especial work of the monks of the Grande Chartreuse is not the care of the sick 
and afflicted, but they maintain homes for the suffering poor, their revenues being 
sensibly augmented by the great sale of their famous liqueur, manufactured at a distillery 
a few miles distant from the monastery, and into the composition of which many herbs 
growing on the slopes of the Alps largely enter. The secret of the liqueur is rigidly 
kept. 

But the raison @étre of the life of a monk of the Chartreuse without doubt is prayer. 
Such a life, where all is sacrificed for this one end, may not be our ideal of life surely. 
The busy man of the nineteenth century seeks more definite, more tangible results 
than the Carthusian father He would aim at the blessed guerdon of the honoured 
philanthropist, at the laurels of the great soldier, at the applause ever given to the 
successful writer. The solitary believes that only in the silence of his cell—a silence 
rarely broken, save by the solemn chant and psalm of his more public services, shared 
in with his brother monks—comes that whisper of the Eternal, the vena divini susurri, 
which teaches him the language of communion with God, which dictates the words of 
those earnest, passionate prayers to his God, by which it is his belief he can best help 
his brothers and sisters struggling and suffering in the world. 

Who among us who believe in the mighty power of prayer would dare to cast a 
stone at these devoted men, who, in pursuit of what ‘Hey deem the highest ideal of 
life, have given up all that men hold dear and love—home, friends, love, rank, 
fame, ease, comfort. They have voluntarily cast all these prized things aside, and only 
live their grave, austere, perhaps joyless lives, to help in the way they deem most 
effective, their suffering, erring neighbours. 

















CHRISTMAS EVE AT WARWINGIE. 


By MARY GAUNT. 





|1T was a comfortable place, the wide verandah at Warwingie, a place 
much used by the Warners on all occasions, save during the heat 
of the day—but the long hot day was drawing to a close now. 
Slowly the sun was sinking over the forest-clad hills. The heat 
haze which had hung all day over the eastern outlet to the gully 
cleared, the far-away blue ranges grew more distinct, and the 
creeper-covered verandah was once more a pleasant place to lounge 
in. From the untidy, half-reclaimed garden, came the sound of 
children’s voices, subdued by the distance, and the gentle lowing 
of the milkers in the stockyard behind the house. But no one 
came on to the verandah to disturb Tom Hollis and Bessie Warner, the eldest daughter 
of the house—perhaps they knew better—and yet these two did not seem to have much 
to say to each other. He leaned discontentedly against one of the posts, moodily staring 
out into the blue distance, and every now and again flicking his riding boot with his 
whip ; but she looked happy enough as she swung herself slowly backwards and for- 
wards in a rocking chair, her hands clasped behind her head. Such a pretty girl, oh, 
such a pretty girl, she was—so dainty and pink and white. Her rosy lips were just 
parted in a smile; the long, level beams of the setting sun, falling on her through the 
passion vine, lingered lovingly in her golden hair, and made a delicate tracery as of fine 
lace work on her pink gingham gown. Such a pretty picture she made, rocking 
slowly backwards and forwards, thought her companion, but he dared not say so. And 
then too it was so hot and so still it was hardly wonderful they were silent. Silence 
seemed more in keeping with the quiet evening. They could not agree, and yet they 


























could not quarrel openly. He brought his eyes back from the hills at length to the 
girl’s fair face. 
‘* Oh, Bessie,” he said almost in a whisper, ‘‘ oh, Bessie——” 


, 


‘* Now, Tom,” she interrupted, ‘‘ now, Tom, do be quiet ; whatever is the good of 
going all over it again?” 

‘* If you could only like me a little,” he sighed miserably. 

‘* Like you a little! I have liked you a good deal more than a little all my life—but 
there’s where it is. I know you a great deal too well. I like you, oh yes, I believe I 
may say I love you quite as well even as my own brothers, but—marry you, no thank 
you. I have lived all my life up here at Warwingie, up among the hills, and I’m just 
tired of the monotony of it. Nothing ever happens, nothing ever will happen, I 
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suppose ; it’s most horribly unexciting ; but anyhow I don’t see I'd better matters by 
going and living alone with you at Tuppoo, even if you’d take me on such terms, 
which, of course, you wouldn’t.” 

‘You know I would,” he said drearily. 

‘* Don’t be so foolish, Tom Hollis,” said Bessie sharply, rocking away faster than 
ever. ‘* You know you wouldn’t do any such thing. You’d despise yourself if you 
did. Why don’t you despise me ?—I’m sure I’m showing myself in an extremely 
disagreeable light for your benefit.” Y 

‘** But I know you, you see. I know you so thoroughly,” he said; ‘‘and I’d give— 
I'd give a 

‘* There, for goodness’ sake, stop, and let’s hear no more of it. I can’t and won't 
marry you—it’d be too slow. I don’t want to live on the other side of the ranges all 
the rest of my life. If I’ve got to live here at all, this is the nicest side, and I’ve Lydia 
and the children for company, to say nothing of papa and the boys—besides, you'll 
come over sometimes.” 

‘*T sha’n't,” he said sullenly, ‘‘I sha’n’t. If you don’t take me, I’ll not come here 
to be made a fool of. I sha’n’t come again.” 

** Don’t talk nonsense,” she said calmly ; ‘‘ you will ; you'll forget all this rubbish, 
and be my own dear old Tom again. I should miss you so dreadfully if I didn’t see 
you three or four times a week.” 

A gleam of hope flashed into his sad brown eyes, and passionate words of love and 
tenderness trembled on his lips, but, for once in his love-making, he was wise, and 
turning, gazed silently down the gully again. She would miss him—very well then, 
she should; he would go away, and not come back for a month at least. The only 
fear was lest in the meantime some one else might not woo and win her. Those 
brothers of hers were always bringing some fellow to the house. However A bell 
inside rang furiously, and five boys and girls, ranging between the ages of twelve and 
three, came racing in from all corners of the garden. Bessie rose from her chair, and 
shook out her skirts. 

‘* That’s tea,” she said ; ‘‘ you won’t mind a nursery tea with the children, will you? 
Lydia and I always have it when papa’s away. The Campbell girls are here too. 
Harry, you know, is very much in love with Dora, and like a good sister, I’m helping 
on the match. Aren’t you coming?” 

He had intended to decline, but she put her hand on his arm in the old familiar 
way, and he weakly gave in. 

‘** Aren’t you dull, all you women alone?” he asked. 

‘* No, sir, of course not ; besides, they’ll all be home to-morrow for Christmas.” 

‘* They’re at Kara, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘*Yes, that bothering old Wilson always has a muster at the most inconvenient 
times. They want to be home, of course, so they’ve taken every man on the place to 
help. Dick at the mature age of ten is our sole male protector.” 

‘* They can’t be back to-morrow, though ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; they’re bound to be here pretty early too. It’s Christmas Day, you 
know—at least Why, what was that?” 

She paused on the doorstep and listened. 

‘* Some one coming into the yard,” said Hollis. ‘‘ They must have got away earlier 
than they expected.” 

‘* No—they a 

A sharp cry—an exclamation of fear and terror, and men’s voices raised, loud and 
peremptory. 

‘* That’s not ” began Bessie, but Hollis pushed past her into the house. It was 
a bush house built in the usual primitive style of bush architecture, with all the rooms 
opening one into the other and dispensing with passages altogether. The dining-room, 
a big sparsely furnished room, had doors both front and back, and looked on the yard 
behind as well as on the garden. The table was laid for a substantial tea. Mrs. 
Warner, Bessie’s stepmother, a good-looking woman of thirty, was at the head of the 
table with the tea-pot in her hand, but the children had left their places and clustered 
round her; two other girls of sixteen and eighteen were clinging to one another ina 
corner, and two women servants, raw Irish emigrants, were peering curiously out into 
the yard where half a dozen horses and men were now standing. The cook, an old 
assigned servant, had taken in the situation at once, had made for the dining-room 
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followed by the other two, and was now sitting in the arm-chair, her apron over her 
head, beating the ground with her feet. 

Hollis saw it all at a glance—the big dining-room, the frightened women, the silent 
children, the sunlit yard beyond, the horses hitched to the post and rail fence, the 
half dozen bearded blackguardly men, with pistols and knives in their belts—noted it 
all, even to the blue and white draped cradle in the corner of the room and the motes 
dancing in the sunbeams that poured in through the end windows—noted it all, and 
looked down on the girl at his side. 

‘*Oh, my God!” he muttered, *‘ it’s the Mopoke’s gang, and i 

He was unarmed, but he looked round vaguely for a second. Two of the men 
stepped into the doorway and covered him with their pistols. 

‘* Bail up, you ” said the shorter of the two, a man in a dirty red shirt and torn 
straw hat, who was evidently the leader of the party, ‘‘ bail up; throw up your hands, 
or ” and he added such a string of vile oaths that Bessie shuddering covered her face 
with her hands. Hollis did not at once obey, and in a second a shot rang out and his 
right hand fell helpless at his side—shot through the wrist. 

‘* If the gent prefers to keep ’em down, I’m sure we're allus ready to oblige,” said 
the little man with grim pleasantry, interlarding his speech with a variety of choice 
epithets. ‘‘ Now then, mate, back you steps agin that wall—and Bill,” to the other man, 
‘you just let daylight in if he so much as stirs a finger.” 

Hollis leaned up against the wall, stunned for a moment, for the bullet had smashed 
one of the bones of his wrist and torn a gaping wound from which the blood was 
trickling down his fingers on to the carpet, but with the armed bushranger in front of 
him he realized the utter hopelessness of his position. Help, himself, he could not, 
but he never thought of himself, he never thought even of the other helpless women 
and children; his heart had only room for one thought—Bessie, pretty dainty 
Bessie, the belle of the country side. How would she fare at the hands of ruffians 
like these ? He would die for her gladly, gladly, but his death could be of no avail. 
The men had come in now, and he scanned them one by one, brutal, cruel, convict 
faces, sullen and lowering ; the only one that showed signs of good humour was 
that of the leader of the band, and his good humour was the more terrible as 
it seemed to prove how certain he was of them and how utterly they were in his 
power. 

** You will kindly all stand round the room, with your backs to the wall, so I can 
take a good look at you, an’ you can impress my ’aughty features on your minds, 
kids an’ all, back you go. I’m sorry to inconvenience you, Mrs. Warner, but you must 
just let the babby cry a bit. I can’t have you a-movin about a-obstructin’ my men in 
the execution of their dooty.” 

The baby in the cradle had wakened up at the shot, had cried uneasily, and now 
not having been noticed was wailing pitifully, but its mother dared not move. She 
stood by the window, the two youngest children hanging on to her skirts, a strong- 
minded, capable woman, who had all her wits about her, but she too saw clearly they 
were caught in atrap. She looked across at Hollis, but he could only shake his head. 
There was nothing to be done, nothing. 

A man stood on guard at each door, while the other four went through the house ; 
they could hear them yelling and shouting to one another, pulling the furniture about, 
and every now and then firing off a shot in simple devilment as if to show their 
prisoners that they had made sure of their prey and feared no interruption. The baby 
cried on, and the sunshine stole gradually up the wall, up and up it crept to the ceiling, 
and the clock ticked noisily on the mantelshelf—but there was no change, no hope for 
them. A crash of broken wood and glass told them that the bushrangers had found 
the store-room and had made short work of bolts and bars. There were spirits stored 
there, brandy in plenty, as Bessie:and her stepmother knew full well, and Hollis 
scanning their faces read clearly their thoughts—-what chance would they have once these 
men began to drink! Ghastly stories of the bushranging days of Van Diemen’s Land 
rose before him, of innocent children murdered, of helpless women, and a groan burst 
from his lips as he thought that the woman he loved was in the power of men like 
these. ‘ 

Bessie started forward, though the man at the door pointed his pistol straight at 
her. 

‘*Oh, Tom,” she cried, ‘‘ oh, Tom!” 
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‘** You go back,” ordered the guard angrily. 

** Don’t be so hard,” said Bessie suddenly. ‘‘ You've got us safe enough. What 
can a lot of women and a wounded man do against you? You look kind,” she added 
**do let me give baby to his mother, it’s wearying to everybody to hear him crying 
like that, and let me bind up Mr. Hollis’s hand, oh, please do.” . 

Her voice trembled at first, but she gained courage as she went on. She looked 
the man straight in the face, and she was very pretty. 

He told her so with a coarse oath that sent the shamed blood to her face, and then 
crossed the room and spoke to the other man. 

They whispered for a moment, and then curtly told the women they intended to 
hold Hollis surety for them. If any one attempted to escape, they would, they said, 
‘*take it out of his skin.” Then one rejoined his comrades while the other lolled 
against the doorpost, his pistol in his hand. 

Lydia Warner crossed the room and gathered her baby in her arms, and Bessie 
stepped to Hollis’s side. 

‘*Oh, Tom,” she whispered, ‘*‘ oh, Tom—— 

‘* Hush, dear, hush—here they come.” 

They came trooping in with coarse jokes and rough horseplay, bearing with 
them spoils from Lydia Warner’s well-filled store-room, among them an unopened 
case of battle-axe brandy. This was the centre of attraction. For a moment even 
the man on guard craning his neck to watch, as the leader of the gang, the man they 
called the Mopoke, produced a chisel and a hammer and proceeded to open it. 

Their prisoners took the opportunity to whisper together, Mrs. Warner joining her 
stepdaughter and Hollis. 

‘* What can we do, Tom, oh, what can we do? They are beginning to drink now, 
and——” 

‘** Slip away if you can, you and Bessie.” 

**No, no, they will shoot you—besides, we can’t.” 

Bessie was binding up his wrist, and Mrs. Warner bending over it seemed to be 
giving her advice. The bushrangers had opened the case and were knocking off the 
heads of the bottles and drinking the brandy out of the tea-cups, but the Mopoke 
looked over his shoulder almost as if he had heard them, and briefly reminded them 
that he held Hollis responsible, and if any of them ‘‘ sneaked off” he’d shoot Hollis 
‘* an’ make no bones about it, for we ain’t a-come here to be lagged.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” muttered Hollis, ‘‘ one of you must go—Bessie, I think. They'll 
be mad with drink soon, and once drink’s in them there’s no knowing what they’ll do 
to any of us—go, dear, go %, 

‘*T can’t, I can’t.” The girl’s hands were trembling as she bound her handkerchief 
round his wrist, and the tears were in her eyes. ‘‘ Creep away to safety and leave him 
to die ”’—how could she ? 

He said again, ‘‘ Go, Bessie, go, they'll never miss you ; it’s really our only chance 
—you don’t know what they'll do by and by.” 

‘* Lydia, you go.” Bessie slipped her hand into Hollis’s uninjured one and held it 
tight. Even in his anxiety and misery he felt in her clasp, he read in her eyes, a some- 
thing that had not been there half an hour ago. Oh, to be safe once more, to be free 
to woo and win her! 

‘*I can’t leave the children,” said Mrs. Warner ; ‘‘ the Campbell girls are no good, 
and besides, Tom wants you to go, don’t you, Tom?” 

He nodded. It was true enough ; he was wild with anxiety to get her away. He 
would risk his life gladly—thankfully lay it down if only he could be assured that 
Bessie was across the ranges safe in the commissioner’s camp at Tin-pot Gully, and 
for the other women, their danger would be the same whether she went or stayed. 

Bessie clasped his hand tighter and leaned her face against his arm for one brief 
second while her stepmother went on. 

** As soon as it’s dark slip out, and I must try and keep them amused. Dora 
can sing a little and I can play. Go straight across the ranges, and if—and if—I 
mean, tell your father. Oh, Bessie dear, make haste.” 

She left them and joined the others, pausing a moment like a brave woman to speak 
to the leader of the band, and so give Bessie a chance of a last word with Hollis. 

The sun had gone down now and darkness had fallen. The room was wrapped in 
gloom, and Bessie mechanically watched hér stepmother draw down the blinds and 
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light a couple of candles on the table, which, while they illuminated the circle of 
bushrangers, only threw into deeper darkness the corners of the room. 

‘*You will go, dear,” muttered Hollis, ‘‘if only for the sake of that plucky 
woman.” 

‘*] will do what you tell me,” she whispered. ‘I can’t bear to leave you, Tom; 
if they should find out they will kill you. Oh, Tom, Tom.” 

‘‘They won’t find out,” he said soothingly. ‘* They haven't counted you, nor 
noticed you much yet. And Mrs. Warner is wonderfully plucky. You ought to try 
and save her and those girls. Bessie, you don’t know what fiends those men 
can be.” 

**Yes I do,” she said, and he felt her hand tremble ; ‘‘ that is why I don’t want to 
anger them. They have made you responsible, and I’m afraid—I’m afraid to leave. 
Don’t you think they'll go in an hour or two—just take what they want and go?” 

‘*No, I don't,” he said. ‘‘ They are in for a drinking bout now, and God knows 
what they’ll do before it’s ended. Darling, for your own sake—for the sake of the 
others, for my sake even—you must risk it and get away if you can. We ought to 
have help before midnight.” 

‘* Bessie,” said Mrs. Warner, ‘‘come and help me to put the two little ones to 
bed. Mr.—I beg his pardon—Captain Mopoke says he doesn’t mind.” 

‘*None of your larks now, missis,” said the Mopoke; ‘‘ you jest mind what yer 
about, or I'll let daylight into yer galland defender there.” 

‘* That’s the way,” whispered Hollis tenderly ; ‘‘ go now—go, dear.” 

She lifted his hand to her breast in the obscurity, and stooping, laid her face 
against it. 

‘** My darling,” he said passionately, ‘‘God bless you, my darling ; it will be all 
right, | know. And remember, dear—you won't be angry—remember, I have loved 
you so. I think I have always loved you, Bessie.” 

The men round the table were in high good humour, joking with each other and 
the two Irish servants, who were beginning to think that being stuck up was not so 
terrible after all, while the cook took her apron from her face and joined in the chaff. 
Hollis was thankful for it. It enabled him to say what he had to say unobserved, for 
even his guard, feeling sure of him, gave more heed to his comrades’ sayings and 
doings. His broken wrist made him feel sick and faint, and it was only by a strong 
effort of will he kept his senses at all. If only he could see Bessie safe out of it ! 

‘*Go, dear,” he whispered again, ‘‘ go to Mrs. Warner.” 

‘* Tom,” she whispered, her face still against his hand, ‘‘ I love you, Tom. I did 
not know it this afternoon, but I do now. I love you, I love you.” 

‘** Bessie!” Mrs. Warner’s voice sounded imperative. ‘‘ Are you never coming?” 

‘**God bless you, my darling!” 

He pushed her gently from him, but at the bedroom door, where her stepmother 
stood waiting for her, she looked back into the dimly-lighted room. The light from 
the two candles shone on the bushrangers’ faces, gleamed on the pistol barrels in their 
belts, on the dainty china, the glass, and the silver, but all the rest of the room was in 
gloom. She knew the other women were there, knew the children were there—they 
were dimly discernible in the corners. She could even see Hollis, but when she looked 
again the candles stretched out in long beams which reached her eyes and blinded her, 
and she turned away to wipe away her tears. 

‘* Now then, Bessie,” said her stepmother, ‘‘ go, dear—quick, quick. You'll never 
be missed in the dark, and I'll light plenty of candles now, and dazzle the Mopoke. 
Go, Bessie, go.” 

There was no time for words. They were very fond of one another, those two— 
fonder than women in their position often are—and Lydia Warner drew her husband’s 
daughter towards her and kissed her tenderly. 

‘* Everything depends on you, Bessie,” she said, with a break in her voice, and 
then she opened the long French window of her bedroom, and Bessie stepped outside, 
and the door was softly shut behind her. 

It was very dark now, very dark indeed, and very still. Quite plainly she could 
hear the voices and laughter within, and she stood still on the verandah for a moment 
to collect her thoughts and let her eyes get accustomed tothe gloom. It was a perfect 
summer’s night, hot and still—not a breath of wind stirred the leaves on the trees. 
Far away from the reed beds at the bottom of the gully came the mournful wail of the 
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curlews, and the whimper of the dingoes rose over the ranges. Overhead in the velvety 
sky the stars hung low like points of gold. It was so peaceful, so calm this glorious 
summer’s night, this eve of the great festival which should bring to all men good 
tidings of peace and joy. Could it possibly be that murder and rapine were abroad on 
such a night as this? Could it possibly be that those nearest and dearest to her 
were in deadly danger ? 

It was seven miles, at the very least, to Tin-pot Gully, or, as it was beginning to 
be called, Toroke—seven miles round by the road, though it was only three across the 
ranges. But then she did not know the way across the ranges, the bush was dense 
and close, there was no track, and she might easily be lost for a week there. The 
only alternative was the road, and it would take her two hours at least to walk, and 
what might not happen in two hours? She could dimly see the buildings in the yard 
now, the stable, the cowshed, her father’s office, the men’s hut, the post and rail fence 
of the stockyards beyond, with the bushrangers’ horses hitched to it all in a row. It 
struck her forcibly how secure, how safe, they must have felt thus to have left their 
horses, their only means of escape, alone and unguarded. Should she let them go? 
Should she drive them away? And then another thought flashed into her mind. Why 
not make use of one of these horses? Whatever she did must be done quickly, and 
if only she could ride she might bring help in very little over the hour. In an hour 
not much harm could happen, surely. Surely they might spend their Christmas yet at 
Warwingie in peace and happiness. Her father would not return to find his home 
desolate, and Tom—Tom—but no, she dared not think of Tom. Only this afternoon 
she had laughed his love to scorn, and now there came back to her his face drawn 
with pain, but full of love and tenderness and thought for her—the sun-bronzed face 
with soft brown eyes, giving not one thought to himself, not one thought to the life 
he was risking for her sake. The danger was lest she should be heard. And then, if 
they shot him, as she most firmly believed they would, what would her life be worth. 
Not worth living, thought Bessie Warner, as she stole softly up to the horse nearest 
the slip panels that led out into the home paddock. She had not been born and bred 
in the bush for nothing, and if she could once get the horse out of the yard half her 
troubles would be over. 

** Woa, horse,” she said softly, putting out her hand and patting his neck, ‘* woa, 
good horse,” but he started back to the utmost limit of his halter, and showed his 
fear so plainly that she shrunk back in terror lest the noise of his movements should 
bring out one of the gang. Trembling she took shelter inside the open stable door, 
her heart beating so hard it seemed to deafen her. The big chestnut settled down 
quietly again before she ventured out, and this time she picked out a little dark horse. 
There was a big quiet-looking white beside him, but though he stretched out his 
nose to be patted she rejected him because of his colour. Even in the dim light he 
was clearly visible across the yard, and his absence would be noted at once, while 
possibly the darker horse would not be so soon missed. He was fairly quiet as she 
unfastened the reins which were buckled round one of the rails in the fence. Then 
she paused with them in her hand, and the desperateness of the venture nearly over- 
whelmed her. The night seemed quite light to her now. The outlines of the house 
were plainly marked against the sky, and all the windows were brilliantly lighted up— 
evidently Lydia had promptly carried out her intentions. Then a child’s cry, loud 
and shrill, broke on the air, and Bessie started. Woa, good horse, go softly now, 
for life and death hang on the next few moments. The beating of her own heart 
nearly choked her—her own light footsteps sounded in her ears like the march of 
a hundred men, and every moment she expected one of those long windows to open 
and the bushrangers to come rushing out, for not a regiment of cavalry it seemed to 
her could have made more noise than that solitary horse moving quietly behind her. 
She kept on the grass as much as possible, but it seemed an age before she had 
reached the slip-panels. They were down as the bushrangers had left them, and she 
looked back. No, it was impossible to distinguish anything in the yard. The horses 
even were one blurred mass ; unless they inspected them closely her theft could not 
be detected. It was so still and so dark—never in her life had she been out at night 
alone before. The noises frightened her, and the silence was still more terrifying. 
The cry of the curlews was like a child in pain, and the deep, loud croak of a bullfrog 
from a water-hole close at hand seemed ominous of disaster. She shrank up close beside 
the dumb animal for companionship and gave another frightened glance back. Then she 
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pulled herself together—this would never do. For Tom’s sake, for Lydia’s sake, 
for the children’s sake, but most of all for Tom’s sake, she must be brave and cool. 
If she would save them she must not give way to such vague imaginings. Surely she 
might venture to mount now. She led the horse up to one of the numerous logs 
that lay strewn about the paddock, and flinging the off-stirrup to the near side to form 
arest for her right foot, she climbed on the log and prepared to mount. Often and 
often she had ridden so—a man’s saddle presented no difficulties ; but now to her 
dismay the horse started back in affright at the first touch of her woman's draperies. 
If he refused to carry her what should she do? Should she letthe horse go? No, 
that would never do. She made another effort, and at last scrambled into the saddle, 
how she could not have told herself, but once there she kept her seat, for the black, 
though he plunged and snorted for a moment, soon settled down into a rough 
canter towards the main road. It was not easy going on the run, and even when 
she reached the road it was not much better, for it was only a bush road unre- 
claimed, full of stones and stumps and holes, while the heavy bush on either side 
made it so dark there was very little chance of seeing the danger. Lucky for the 
girl she was a good horsewoman. She kept urging her horse on, and he responded 
gallantly, but more than once he stumbled, and had she not had an excellent seat she 
must have fallen. But he picked himself up sturdily and pushed on. Good horse, 
brave horse, it can’t be more than four miles now. On either side stood the tall 
trees dimly outlined against the dark sky, and the Southern Cross—the great constel- 
lation of Australasian skies—hung right in front of her. She caught sight of it the 
moment she turned into the road. It was there every night of the year of course, 
but looking straight at the golden stars it seemed to Bessie it had been sent to her 
this Christmas Eve to comfort and encourage her—a sign and a token that all would 
be well with her and hers. 

Then she heard sounds of voices ahead and the gleam of a fire, and she drew rein 
smartly. No one would she trust, no one dared she trust save the commissioner at 
Toroke, and who would these people be camped by the roadside? The district hada 
bad name, the times were troubled, and a helpless woman might well be excused for 
pausing ; but she had no time to waste, she must take all risks, and she brought her 
reins down smartly across her horse’s neck, and he started forward ata gallop. There 
was a shout and a curse, and she saw three figures start up round the fire, and then 
she found bullocks rising up all round her, and knew that she had come on a bullock 
driver’s camp. A regular volley of curses burst on her as she scattered the bullocks 
in all directions, but she dared not stop—how could she trust herself to men like these ? 

and faster and faster she urged her horse forward. He stumbled more than once in 
the rough roadway, but at last the sound of voices died away, and looking back the fire 
was but a bright speck in the darkness. On again, up a steep hill where for very 
pity’s sake she must needs draw rein and let her horse pick his way carefully, up and 
up, till after what seemed interminable now she found herself on top of the ridge over- 
looking Tin-pot Gully. The gully was but a narrow cleft among the surrounding 
ranges, where in winter flowed a creek the banks of which had proved wonderfully 
rich in gold, and the rush had been proportionately great. It had been a pretty creek 
a year ago, trickling down amidst ferns and creeper-covered rocks, and so loxely 
that only an occasional boundary rider in search of stray cattle had visited it ; but now 
it was swarming with life, and was reduced to the dull dead level of an ordinary diggers’ 
camp. The tall forest trees had been cut down, and only their blackened stumps were 
left ; the dainty ferns and grasses and creepers had all disappeared before the pick and 
shovel, and rough windlasses, whips, and heaps of yellow earth marked the claims, 
while along the banks of the creek, now a mere muddy trickle, stood the implements of 
the diggers’ craft, cradle and tub, and even here and there a puddling machine. The 
diggers’ dwellings, tents and slab-huts, and mere mia-mias of bark and branches, were 
dotted up the hill-sides wherever they could get a foothold, and of course as close to 
their claims as possible. There was no method, no order ; each man built how he 
pleased and where he pleased ; even the main road wound in and out between the 
shafts, and its claims to be considered permanent were only just beginning to be 
recognized. 

The Government camp was on a little flattened eminence overlooking the embryo 
township. They were all alike, those policecamps of early gold-fields days. The flag- 
staff from which floated the union jack, the emblem of law and order, was planted in 
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such a position as to be plainly visible in the mining camp. Opposite it stood the 
commissioner’s tents, his office, his sitting-room, his bed tent, his clerk’s tent, com. 
fortable and even luxurious for that time and place, for they were as a rule floored with 
hard wood and lined with baize ; just behind was the gold tent, over which the sentries 
stood guard day and night, and behind it again were the men’s quarters and the 
horses’ stables. Down the creek, men of every rank were gathered together from 
all quarters of the globe, the diggers’ camp was untidy, frowsy, and unkempt, but 
here on the hill the commissioner reigned, and law and order ruled supreme. 

There was a blaze of light from the Miners’ Arms—the tumbledown shanty, half 
of bark and half of canvas, where the diggers assembled every night—and a crowd of 
men were at the door lustily shouting the chorus of a sea-song. Here was help in 
plenty, but she dared not trust them, and galloped on across the creek, dry now in the 
middle of summer, and up the hill again towards the tents of the police camp which 
gleamed white against the dark hillside. Asentry started up and challenged her as she 
passed the gold tent, but she paid no heed, and the next moment she had slipped off 
her horse and was standing panting and breathless in the open door of the commis- 
sioner’s tent. The light from the colza-oil lamps fell full on her white face, on her 
golden hair streaming over her shoulders, and on her dainty pink gown, somewhat torn 
and soiled now. Three young men were seated at the dinner-table, two of them in 
the uniform of gold commissioners—the braided undress coat of a cavalry officer—and 
all three sprang to their feet. 

‘*Oh, Captain Cartwright,” she panted, ‘‘ they have—stuck up Warwingie, and 
they’re going to shoot Tom Hollis.” 

‘* What ?” 

But before she had time to explain, one man—-she recognized him as the commis- 
sioner from the Indigo Valley on the other side of the ranges—had forced on her a 
glass of wine, and while Captain Cartwright was shouting orders to his troopers, he 
drew from her the whole story. 

‘* We'll have to be careful, Cartwright,” he said, when five minutes later they were 
riding over the ranges at the head of ten stalwart troopers. ‘‘It appears Hollis is 
surety for the lot, but he insisted on Bessie Warner making her escape at all risks. 
He is a plucky fellow, Hollis, but it was the only thing to do. If they’d been let alone 
all night—-well, when they’re sober I wouldnt trust ’em, and when they’re drunk they're 
fiends incarnate. Close up, men, close up a little to the right, sergeant, and we'll 
dismount before we come to the stockyards.” 

They rode across the ranges, and it was not long before the house came into view, 
ablaze with light, and the troopers crept round it. Then when they were all assembled 
Captain Cartwright with his revolver in his hand stepped on to the verandah and 
pushed open the door, while Bright, the commissioner from the Indigo, entered at the 
other side. 

‘** Bail up, throw up your hands now, or I'll shoot every man jack of you.” 

It was nearly an hour and a half since Bessie had left, but the bushrangers were 
still round the table. The dainty china was all smashed and broken, and the men were 
throwing cups and glasses at one another in very wantonness. There was no one 
on guard now, and the women were huddled together terrified in one corner, while 
still against the wall leaned Hollis exactly where Bessie had left him. 

‘*Hurrah!” he shouted as his glance met the commissioner's, and hardly had the 
word left his lips when the Mopoke turned, raised his pistol, and shot him right in the 
chest. He slipped to the floor with a great singing in his ears, and when he came 

back to consciousness again young Bright was standing over him holding a glass of 
brandy to his lips, and Mrs. Warner had her arm beneath his head. 

‘« Better, old chap, eh?” said Bright, cheerily. ‘*The Mopoke made a mistake 
this time, for Cartwright Shot him like a dog, and the others will renew their 
acquaintance with her Majesty’s jails.” 

‘* Bessie, Bessie, where is Bessie? If I can only live till she comes ! ” 

‘*Of course you will. What nonsense! Cartwright’s going to bring her back 
with him.” 

‘*It’s all up with me, old man,” he gasped, ‘‘I know. But we've come out 
much better than I expected, and—and—if I don’t see—Bessie—you must tell her— 
it was worth it. Poor little Bessie, she said—she loved me—it was only a passing 
fancy—I hope—I think--—” 
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His eyes closed wearily, and Bright touched Mrs. Warner's shoulder. 

‘¢ Put a pillow under his head,” he said, ‘‘ and—oh, here’s Miss Bessie.” 

No one asked how she had come so soon—only her stepmother silently resigned 
her place to her. Hollis seemed just conscious of her presence, but he was almost past 
speech, and they watched him silently. The doctor came, and shook his head. 

‘« A very short time now,” he said. Ten o’clock, eleven o'clock; the moon had 
risen over the hills, the midsummer moon, and all the garden was bathed in the white 
light. They had opened the windows and drawn up the blinds to give him more air, 
but it was very near now—very near indeed—only a matter of minutes. The clock 
on the mantelshelf struck midnight, and he opened his eyes. He could see through 
the open door right away down the gully, just as he had seen that afternoon. 

‘* How lovely it is,” he said. ‘‘ Bessie, kiss me, Bessie. I—was that twelve 
o'clock? It is Christmas Day then. I wish you many happy Christmases, Bessie. 
Darling—don’t you grieve—it was worth it. Good-bye.” 


‘FIN DE SIECLE.” 
By VIOLET FANE. 


Tue world is old; old in expression of thought, 
Old in persistency to dare and do; 
Old in endeavour to revive anew 
The dead gray ashes that are burnt to naught 
By fangs of fiercest flame gnawed through and through. 


To us, who breathe this breath of latter days 
Can anything seem true, or fresh, or keen, 
Whilst mocking voices whisper thus, between 

Our smiles and tears, ‘‘ Ye tread in dead men’s ways ; 
That must wax weaker which hath always been.” 


The starved oppressors of a vanish’d race 
Cry out for sustenance, and seek their prey 
In hearts worn thin and callous, since To-day 
Passion and Impulse flag, whilst in their place, 
Reason inaugurates her colder sway. 


‘‘How can I thrive,” asks Love, ‘‘on such poor fare? 
These know me not, my welcome is out-stay'd.” 
Pain, likewise, maketh murmur, all dismay'd :— 

‘*Where is my part in love, my tribute, where, 

In days gone by so generously paid?” 


Thus, pale and ravening, shall these two feed 
On hearts born out of time; a fated few 
Predestin’d, for their sorrow, to renew 

The fervid sense of some old Pagan creed 
Which may not perish, whether false or true. 








THE EXACT FARE. 


CABS AND THEIR DRIVERS. 
By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


HE best way to study cabs is to drive about in them. But do not always select 

the same starting point for your venture, for the cabs of London are as varied 

as its flowers—and when an early train has to be caught, as difficult to find. The 

early bird does not catch the cab. He asa rule loses the train. One soon learns 

that a cab hired in Bond Street does not recall a cab hired in Westbourne Park, while 

the hansom of Camberwell would appear to trace back a painful descent to the 
hansom’s first inception. 

Perhaps the pavement is the best place to study drivers from, and the best time 
the great moment of remuneration. It is when ‘‘ How much?” is the question that 
delicate traits reveal themselves—especially when you have been driving about all day 
in the cab (forgetting to tell the driver that he is hired by the hour) and at the close of 
a summer evening tender an exact legal fare. 

The top of an omnibus too is not a bad place from which to view the realities of 
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cab life. A collision for instance between a ‘bus and a hansom is best seen from 
the bus, unless the *bus chance to be a pirate, when probably both fore wheels will 
come off. These preliminaries adjusted, mark the spontaneous flow of talk. In the 
heated argument between the contending charioteers both show themselves Ruperts 
of Debate; but generally the hansom cab-driver retains the advantage. He lives 
in a rarer air; and though the cab-stand—that House of Commons which knows of 
no Recess—keeps his power of repartee active in a constant practice with fellow 
professionals, he has not like the *bus-driver to divert it on passengers unworthy 
of his steel. Meanwhile between "bus-driver and cabman wordy war rages. There 
is great taking of numbers, and counting of tribes, and dark references to wives 
now joyous presently to be made widows. The strife waxes between the heroes, 
till suddenly a solemn tread sounds, and Jove interposes. In plain words, policeman 
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REPARTEE, 


X arrives. And the cab-driver, his number given, having, uncouth swain, sung 
sufficiently to oaks and rills, seeks fresh woods and pastures new, which generally 
take the form of the nearest cab-stand situate over against the nearest place of 
public entertainment. 

At the cab-stand a fresh view of cabs and their drivers is to be obtained. Now 
lies before the observing historian’s eye an idyllic interlude of this restless life upon 
wheels, 

“Hush! now everything is still,” 


except the slow grating of a cab being moved higher up to take the place of a fresh 
departure, the monotonous champings of hungry horses’ jaws buried in nose-bags, the 
slow undeviating tread of worshippers’ feet to the swinging doors of the Temple 
of Bacchus and bread and cheese. The driver of a four-wheeler adjusts the 
horse cloth, having just been roused out of a deep sleep. Behind him on the 
tank a hansom cab-driver stands up in his perch for the two-fold purpose of stretch- 
ing himself and taking a wider view of a stagnant world. Two cronies at the corner 
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discuss the merits of the last Derby winner, the claims of Mild and Burton over other 
admixtures, the result of the last prize fight at the latest licensed place of entertain- 
ment for the nobility, and the difficulties thrown in the way of the only proper 
adjustment of the Irish Question by the pig-headed opponents of the Grand Old 
Man. A small boy having chanced on a stray rough terrier unmuzzled incites him 
to bite the police. 

A poetic scene this! And now is the time to stand, a motionless spectator with an 
object, and without betraying outward symptoms of curiosity, to drink its poetry in. 
‘* Here are our young barbarians all at play!” But do not eye them too sympathetically, 
or they will think that you want to take a cab. For though all is peaceful now, but 
the wave of an arm, the motion of a head, in some cases when times are bad and 





AT THE CAB-STAND, 


London empty, an elevation of the eyebrows, will turn this scene of pastoral simplicity 
into a war of jarring claims. 

And at the moment an enchanter who is to work this transformation approaches in 
the form of a weak-kneed old gentleman in a frock coat not of the newest cut, and 
having an umbrella under his arm which might not have been disclaimed by the partner 
of Betsy Prig. He pauses : he scans the peaceful scene with desiring eyes ; he faintly 
nods his head, and mutters *‘ Cab.” Verse alone can cope with the situation instantly 
created and which our artist’s pencil has portrayed. 


“They heard and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake.” 


As seven cities claim the honour of Homer’s birth-place so six drivers claim this 
fare : but the old gentleman, who knows his way about, has not yet cast the eye of his 
choice upon any particular cab. He surveys the scene of excitement that he has raised 
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placidly, and looks out for weaknesses in horses’ knees, and rapacity in drivers’ faces. 
Experience of the London streets has taught him to fly this combination of charms ; 
and never, as it seems to him, has he seen the combination so palpably realized as 
jis evidenced in the first cab on the rank. With a hesitating hand therefore —what 
storms will follow the signal !—he beckons the second. But this in the classic 
vernacular of the cab-stand is ‘* Not playing it straight,” at least not in the opinion of 
those who have not been called. They dismount from their seats in disgust, and indulge 
in horse play at the old gentleman’s expense and at their comrade’s who has been pre- 
ferred before them. They shoot out the lip of the scorner at the make of the chosen 
cab, pretend to recognize a ‘‘ Derby winner ” in the wheezy chestnut between the shafts, 
and ask the driver imploringly to provide himself against the season with a regulation 
hat. Meantime the fare is seated. But to him, no sooner is he in this disadvantageous 
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HAILING A FARE. 


position, than appears the ‘‘hanger on” soliciting alms, on what grounds the old 
gentleman finds it impossible to conjecture. He has now to learn that the ‘‘ hanger on” 
has shielded his coat tail with a dirty hand from a clean wheel. The cabman is told to 
driveon. The ‘‘ hanger on” upon this joins himself to the company of scoffers at the 
corner of the street. Their jeers follow the offending cab till it disappears up a bye road. 

The art of choosing cabs from a cab-stand, opens a wider range of the cab subject, 
namely, as to what kind of cabs are the best cabs, hansoms or four-wheelers. Here 
personal predilection must decide. I am unable to understand why hansoms 
are tobe preferred. In my opinion they are the most ill-constructed vehicles 
that have been in use since the chariots of the Iceni, the plan of which they closely 
resemble. 

It may be an advantageous thing for a half-naked savage to go into battle with his 
feet in the air ; but the position hardly appeals to us as applicable to Piccadilly !_ Besides, 
can anything be more awkward than the getting into a hansom whose doors have been 
closed, unless it be the getting out of it on a rainy day, when philanthropy whispers 
you to close the doors after you? (Of course the doors which close with a spring, and 
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knock your cigar out of your hand when you least expect it, are Satanic inventions in 
coach-building in daily use on the embankments of the Styx.) Then what can be the 
advantage of being fixed between horse and driver in a position from which you can help 
neither and remain inaudible to both? You can see the /orse it is true, or at all events 
his head; experience may tell you before it tells the driver the exact moment at 
which the horse is going to runaway. But I don’t know that it adds zest to life to see 
one’s horse bolting if one can’t get hold of the reins! The person one wants to see in 
this emergency is the driver; and he is probably climbing down behind! No, the 
hansom cannot rationally commend itself as a vehicle in any form except possibly as an 
air-catcher during sultry weather. But we have no summer now except in autumn, so 
where’s the use of it? There is really no proper reason for its existing, as Paris has 
lately discovered. The Parisians will not stand the hansom though they ape our 





A PRIVATE CAB, 


fashions as much as in them lies. At hansoms however they have decided to draw the 
line. In the City of Civilization Shrewsburys were put to shame. 

But if because a coach-builder chose to be eccentric and build an impossible 
carriage, and a deceased statesman elect to call it a London gondola, the London 
public have to suffer, what impulse—save the very midsummer madness of fashion 
impels people to private cabs? Why this purchase of discomfort while anything else 
is left to spend money upon? Not that it is altogether unbecoming to see a doctor ina 
private cab, because he is just the sort of person always so full of fate that he ought to 
ride in a fiery-winged chariot heralding disaster, but why should men of means sacrifice 
themselves even in their carriages to the caprices of exploded fashion? Why should 
our exquisites appear before us as trussed fowls, and our warriors stare at us from 
inverted hat boxes tied to a horse’s tail ? Look at this veteran from Bengal in the 
drawing! He thinks he is going to the Oriental Club in Hanover Square, but he does 
not know where he is going, that is the truth; nor does the driver ; nor does the small 
crossing sweeper eying him witha properly smiling contempt, and leaning on protective 
broom! And the strangest part of it is that this sort of vehicular mania is on the 
increase, for no proper reason that can be given. To instance the point: only a very short 
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time ago I met a very rich and young landed proprietor driving in a private hansom in 
one of the most deserted parts of Salisbury Plain. I felt very cross, and looked about 
for a bustard or a highwayman. But both being out of fashion neither of course 
was to be seen. 

How much better than this craving after the monstrous on two wheels would be the 
institution of a reformed four-wheeler. Let it openits roof to that summer which may 
still be possible, if you will, but let protective capacity mark its first inception. 
Dwellers in a climate originated tor wild ducks, let us at least have a public carriage 
plying for hire upon the streets wherein, by the assistance of a roof, two windows 
which shut and open in orthodox style (shut for choice), and our feet on the opposite 
seat, we may ride for a given sum a mile, as comfortably as people may who live in 
a free country, pay the Queen’s taxes, and see the sun occasionally for two months in 
the year. And when I plead for four-wheelers I do not champion solely the 





A RACER, 


existing order of things: I revel no more than any one else in musty straw and 
unspeakable rattle, and in a broken-down racer long oblivious of the fiery scenes of his 
youth, a crippled flyer of sixteen who has in the far long ago won selling plates at 
crack meetings, but who can now only crawl pitifully over pitiless streets! No, if 
we have four-wheelers let us have them reformed. Let us reform them altogether. 
If the driver be more at home in the disguise of a private servant, let him so be 
disguised. India-rubber tired wheels are no things to shoot the lip out at—provided 
they are four wheels; a cord even, designed to divert the erratic tendencies of 
coachmanship, may be permitted. But let us have no more strainings after the chariots 
of barbarous ancestors, or be deceived into the belief that because a hansom badly 
driven goes in shoots calculated to destroy digestion, and London streets, some of 
them, are narrow and murky, that we are riding in a Venetian canoe. 

This arriving at Venice suggests that I am digressing a little more than allowable 
in a paper labelled ‘‘ Cabs,” and that it is time perhaps that cabmen should have a 
small space given them, since I certainly believe them to be in the main as honest and 
hardworking a race, under more than ordinarily trying conditions, as any banded body 
of ill-used labourers, over whose wrongs princes of church and city have made effectual 
moan, and whose surprisingly improved condition in temper and the world’s goods 
have recently been ventilated in the columns of the daily press. No! Cabmen up to 
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now have not appealed (with one or two brilliant exceptions) particularly successfully 
to the philanthropists of the world. Perhaps the constant strain of a hazardous life 
led under cruel climatic conditions has tended in the main to make their exterior man 
sullen and repellent ; perhaps the feeling (unaccountable surely where charity is con- 
cerned) that the cabman’s box is very often the last resting-place of abused or wasted 
opportunity (the ‘‘ Why, Bill, we remember the time when you druv’ yer own 
kerridge”’ of the drawing is no such unlikely apostrophe as may be supposed); 
perhaps, I say, feelings or kindred feelings induced by such experience may have 
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“* WHY, BILL, WE REMEMBER THE TIME WHEN YOU DRUV’ YER OWN KERRIDGE.”’ 


tended, where this class is concerned, to shut the purse of pity. But it should not 
be so. Philanthropists should recollect that this class, often suffering and degraded, 
are exposed to peculiar temptations, and that their hours of trial cover a long 
stretch. Many hands are against them—the hand of the policeman so often over- 
officious, continually calling upon them to ‘‘move on”; the hand of the fare, who 
requests them to drive him to the Strand entrance of Devereux Court, and then 
repairs secretly to the Embankment zv@ Essex Street ; the hand of. the Corinthian of 
the period (that strange revival of the Regency flourishing in stranger sporting clubs), 
who, in the fearless old fashion, drink with their cabmen ex route ; lastly, the implacable 
voyager, who holds that all cabmen are liars and every distance under two miles, who 
believes in no certainty save the immovable fixity of the shilling fare, whose every 
look at a driver portends a summons, and whose sole literature, when unprovided 
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with a copy of the Statutes at large, is a dreadful red book entitled, Hackney Carriages. 
Distances measured by authority of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, and Regu- 
lations made by the Secretary of State. 

Against these many obstacles to rational enjoyment the cabman has to struggle. 
And who shall as an observer say that they do not in a majority of circumstances 
struggle against them with an admirable reserve of tact and temper ? often melting 
hard hearts with a respectful insistence on fair rights ; sometimes extortionate, but 
not more so than our butchers, grocers, and bakers, and with more humanity on their 
side ; and continually lightening their own hard lives and the murky monotony of 
the streets with a flow of humour, sounding often, it may be, strange to ears polite, 
but always unforced, virile, and English. , 

Yes! Ifas a race their troubles are heavy, they are troubles borne with a light 
heart—with such a lightness of heart, with such a rollicking humour indeed, as is 
contagious to anybody who takes the trouble to observe it, and to which the artist 
here has given such feeling and permanent form. 
































THE EDUCATION OF GENIUS. 


By JAMES SULLY. 

IOGRAPHERS of great men have been accustomed to dwell on the 
early surroundings of their heroes, with a view to discover what 
special forces acted most powerfully on their unfolding genius. 
Such an inquiry is of peculiar interest, for we all like to watch a 
colossal mind in process of making, and to know what persons in 
its human exfourage have left their impress on it and helped to give 
it its final shape. The subject has, too, its scientific significance ; 
for if we can find out how much or how little the well-recognized 

apparatus of education has commonly effected in the case of the preternaturally gifted 

boy or girl we may be able to gain clearer ideas respecting both the nature of genius 
and the scope of education. 

In following out this line of inquiry it may be well to limit ourselves to men and 
women of letters. With the making of these the recognized systems of instruction 
appear to be specially concerned, seeing that scholarship or book-lore forms so 
important an ingredient in the penman’s craft, even in its lighter branches. In the 
case of the musician or the painter, on the other hand, there is no such obvious 
relation between professional competence and the common learning of the schools ; 
and the same holds good in the case of the man of active enterprise, as the politician 
and the soldier. 

In tracing the action on the gifted child of his human instructors our eye is arrested 
at the outset by the parent. How much, one naturally asks, has the mother, the 
father, or other natural guardian of the future hero contributed to the development of 
his extraordinary powers? It must be confessed that the sources of our knowledge 
are here very scanty We have to depend almost exclusively on the great man’s 
late recollection of his parents. And it is evident that with respect to the influence 
of the mother more particularly, which is greatest in the first years, even the most 
tenacious memory is likely to keep but a faulty record. Let us however turn to 
such facts as we can gather. 

That a great man’s mother has in many cases had something to do with directing 
and forming his intelligence and character is known to all readers. The name of 
Goethe will at once occur to the student of literature. Biographers are agreed that 
this favourite of the gods was indulged at the outset with the very perfection of a 
poet’s mother. Her bright companionship and her cultivated taste for fiction must 
have had a powerful effect in directing the first movements of the boy’s imagination. 
Scott received a somewhat similar benefit from a mother whose richly stored and active 
memory familiarized the frail child with the picturesque traditions of his country. 
Lamartine, Kotzebue, and others, dwell lovingly on the first years spent at the feet of 
a revered mother. Others who are known to have had a mother of more than 
ordinary intelligence and refinement are Bacon, Schiller, Heine, De Quincey, Macaulay, 
Lytton, Grote, and Victor Hugo. 

At the same time, while no doubt mothers of gifted children have frequently exerted 
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a powerful influence on their feelings and character but few have done much to mould 
their intellects. How often does one meet in biographical works with the observation 
that the mother of the hero was in no way remarkable. Indeed it would seem, 
according to the careful researches of Mr. Francis Galton, that we are apt to over- 
estimate the influence of the mother on the man of genius. It must be remembered 
too that a woman may be clever and yet through peculiarities of temperament or 
taste disqualified from exerting a beneficial influence on the growth of a great intellect. 
This state of things seems to be illustrated in the case of Sheridan and Schopenhauer. 
Still more frequently has this incompatibility shown itself between an intellectual 
mother and a gifted daughter. The two best known instances of this meet us in the 
biographies of Madame de Staél and Miss Martineau, each of whom had a strong- 
minded but unsympathetic mother. Altogether the outcome of our inquiry into the 
intellectual obligation of great men to their mothers is disappointing. Nor, in the 
majority of cases, is the mother proved to have set a deep educational mark on that 
side of the great man’s nature which we might have expected even an unintellectual 
mother to influence, viz., the feelings and character. 

If now we turn to the part taken by the father in furthering the development of 
genius we appear to reach more satisfactory results. In the majority of cases the 
father of the gifted child seems to have been stronger both in intellect and in character 
than the mother, and in not a few instances he has taken an active part in superin- 
tending if not actually assisting in his studies. 

Here, again, the case of Goethe occursto one. His father was not only a cultivated 
man who set much store by learning, but, like some others of his time, had a 
decided relish for amateur pedagogy, a fact plainly attested by his success in keeping 
his wife to a diligent practice of writing, piano-playing, and singing, for some years 
after their marriage. Of the careful way in which he arranged and carried out by the 
help of special masters the early instruction of his talented boy every reader of the 
poet’s autobiography is weil aware. In other cases the gifted child was made the 
subject of an educational experiment by his sire. How J. S. Mill’s father set to work 
in a manner all his own to educate the precocious student is known to everybody as 
also what the pupil himself, as well as others, thought of the whole result of the 
experiment. A very different kind of plan was pursued by the father of another 
juvenile philosopher. Schopenhauer’s father followed the very reverse method of that 
pursued by the sire of Richard Feverel in Mr. George Meredith’s instructive story. 
He took his son about to see the world before he attacked books, an innovation in the 
method of instruction for which the pupil was afterwards grateful. A case of more 
orthodox paternal tuition is to be met with in Mill’s patron, Jeremy Bentham, who 
learnt Latin grammar and the Greek alphabet sitting on his father’s knee. Coleridge 
and Thirlwall each received his earliest instruction from a well-educated father, a 
clergyman. The two German poets, Wieland and Lessing, had a similar advantage. 
Both Herder and Jean Paul Richter were taught the rudiments of learning by fathers 
who were schoolmasters. In some cases of paternal tuition the father was himself a 
man of some distinction. This applies for example, to Niebuhr the historian, to 
Tasso, and to the second Pitt. ; 

Perhaps however the most interesting cases of paternal education are to be found 
in the biography of eminent women. Quite a number of these have received the 
chief part of their instruction from their father. Among English writers the name of 
Mrs. Barbauld furnishes an excellent example. A very precocious child she was early 
taken in hand by her father, a dissenting clergyman and a tutor at an academy, and 
rapidly acquired with his help not only modern languages but Latin and Greek. Miss 
Edgworth was educated from a very early age by her father, an intellectual man, who, 
later on, after her return from a fashionable boarding-school, supervised and 
co-operated in her early literary efforts. Miss Austen was educated at home under the 
superintendence of her father, a clergyman who kept pupils. Mrs. Browning also 
acquired her learning at home and under the watchful care of her father, who happily 
combined with the leisure of a country gentleman a lively interest in his delicate and 
gifted child’s intellectual aspirations, and, like Mr. Edgworth, encouraged and advised 
as to the publication of the first girlish productions. The father of the Bronté girls 
not only conducted their early instruction but directed their whole bringing up, and 
he appears to have had deeply-rooted pedagogic opinions of his own. Mrs. Gaskell, 
the biographer of Charlotte, was herself educated by her father, a gentleman of much 
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more culture and insight into his child’s nature than that singular parent, the Rey. 
Patrick Bronté. 

Among French female writers the influence of the father on education is less marked. 
Madame de Staél’s father, the eminent financial minister, is known to have exerted 
a happy influence over his child, and to have tempered by his warm tenderness the 
rigour of the mother’s discipline. Madame de Sévigné, early left an orphan, was 
carefully guided in her studies by her uncle, with whom she lived, and who may be 
said to have stood 7x loco parentis. On the other hand we have instances of the failure 
of paternal.pedagogics, as in the biography of Madame Roland. 

It will thus be seen that the father figures honourably among the educators of the 
great. It must not be supposed however that in all or even the majority of the cases 
quoted, the pedagogic function entailed any very onerous duties in the way of 
systematic teaching. In the case of most of the gifted women just referred to, it is 
expressly told us that the child’s assiduity in learning was the outcome of her own 
eager thirst for information, and that the paternal or other male tutorship was limited 
to a very gentle guidance of self-prompted effort. We must remember further that 
while a respectable number of fathers of distinguished men and women have thus 
taken a lively interest in their intellectual development, others have failed altogether 
to appreciate and further their children’s aspirations. A well-known instance is 
Shelley’s father, of whom it has been said ‘‘that he was everything a poet’s father 
ought not to have been.” 

We may now pass to the professional representative of the business of teaching, 
viz. the schoolmaster. A large proportion of distinguished men of letters have come 
more or less under his control, and it becomes an interesting question how much he 
has contributed by his well-known system to their efficiency and success. Happily 
the facts are much more accessible here. The school-experience falls late enough in 
the lifetime to be distinctly recalled by the subject of it in after years; and in the 
accounts of themselves given us by distinguished men we meet with quite a wealth of 
school reminiscence. In many cases too we are able to test the fidelity of the great 
man’s memory by the testimony of others. 

There is no doubt that a number of eminent men have distinguished themselves 
when at school by their capacity for learning, and their general intelligence. As 
might be expected, this pre-eminence shows itself most markedly among those who 
afterwards won a reputation in the graver occupations of scholarship, science, &c. 
Among eminent scholars the name of Erasmus affords one of the most brilliant 
examples of boyish erudition, easily acquired. The youthful prodigy Thirlwall must 
have excited the awe of his schoolfellows by the ponderous epistles he used to indite 
to them in Latin and French. A number of scientific men were decided school 
successes. Galileo, Kepler, Cuvier, and others were distinguished for their eagerness, 
and their rapidity in learning. Among philosophers, Hobbes and Kant may be 
instanced as good learners. It is however among lawyers that we come across the 
most brilliant school-reputations. Grotius was so forward with his studies, that he 
was ripe for the university by twelve. Yet even this feat of early scholarship is 
perhaps more than matched by Bentham, who went up to Oxford at the age of 
thirteen, after winning a reputation at Westminster for Latin and Greek verse. 
Another precocity, Brougham, left school at the same early age at the head of the 
fifth form. 

Among men of letters in the narrower sense, we meet, too, with instances of first 
rate success at school. Dante was a hard student, and under his teacher, Brunetto 
Latini, of whom he speaks with gratitude, he mastered the secret of classical lore. 
Milton, too, was, as everybody knows, a diligent and successful classical scholar. 
He was fortunate like Dante in having good teachers, and in his Fourth Elegy, 
addressed to his tutor Young, he expresses his gratitude to him for having infused 
into his mind a love of learning. Voltaire and Le Sage, both taught by the Jesuits, 
are said to have been good learners. Johnson learnt ‘‘ by intuition” and easily rose 
to the top of his class. He owns his obligations to the pedagogic authorities for 
having ‘‘ whipped” a sufficiency of Latin into him. Lessing was an excellent learner, 
and soon outgrew his school. The rector’s report of him says ‘‘ He is a horse that 
needs double rations.” Macaulay was a diligent scholar, and read far beyond the 


requirements of his school. Leopardi, taught by a private tutor, showed himself a 
veritable prodigy in learning. Alfred de Musset attained the rare distinction among 
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poets of being at the head of his school. E. A. Poe, again, was both at school and 
college at the head of his class. In addition to such instances of first rate success 
at school, there are numerous cases of respectable scholastic attainments, such as 
Smollett, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and even the refractory Heine. 

It is to be added that more than one eminent man have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to the schoolmaster. In addition to the names of Dante and Milton already 
cited, one may instance Burke, who speaking of the Quaker school where he was 
instructed, says, ‘‘ If I am anything it is the education I had there has made me so.” 
More than one distinguished pupil of Dr. Arnold at Rugby, including the poet Clough, 
have expressed a warm appreciation of his excellent training. 

While we thus find among those destined to fame a certain number of school 
successes, there confronts us an appalling array of instances of unmistakable failure— 
failure, that is to say, from the schoolmaster’s and the respectable parent’s point of 
view. 

To begin with, we hear that some of the ablest writers were bad learners in this 
sense that they would not apply their minds to their school-tasks, but were desultory 
and idle, given to reverie and to odd caprices in the matter of reading, sometimes 
with the natural result of getting credit for being dunces. Newton and Scott were 
both dilatory scholars, though on occasions they would make a spurt and prove what 
they could do. Goldsmith earned for himself among his schoolfellows the reputation 
of a ‘‘ stupid, heavy, blockhead.” Coleridge, too, when at Christ’s Hospital, was 
much given to desultory reading. Balzac is a clear instance of a school failure. 
Instead of setting himself like a proper boy to master the prescribed subjects he buried 
himself in mystic literature and indulged in day dreaming. He went out of his way 
too to write a treatise on the Human Will, an irregularity which one of his masters 
naturally enough punished by committing the MS. to the flames. Perhaps however 
the typical instance of the stupidity of genius is Rousseau. He was a thorough dunce 
and knew it, though he tries to account for it by a hypersensitive nature. 

In addition to these laggards in learning a number of gifted men have been branded 
as school-rebels. A well-known instance is Pope, who when at school showed his 
taste for vituperation by lampooning his master. Voltaire too displayed a precocious 
rebelliousness against the powers that be. Addison is said to have run away from school 
after committing some breach of discipline. He was also the leader of a ‘‘ barring out ” 
at the grammar school, to which he afterwards went. Southey as is well-known was 
expelled from school for penning a spirited article on flogging in a school publication. 
Byron was another rebel against the scholastic powers. He hated Harrow, found the 
drudgeries of accurate scholarship intolerable, and was ‘‘ famous for rowing.” The 
defiance by young genius of scholastic powers is well illustrated by the incident that 
Sterne relates out of his school life. The master, he tells us, ‘‘ had had the ceiling of 
the schoolroom new white-washed, and the ladder remained there. I, one unlucky 
day, mounted it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, ‘LAU. STERNE,’” 
an act for which the usher naturally flogged him, though the master (according to 
Sterne) administered balm to his wounds in the shape of a flattering prophecy. 

In addition to the dunces and the rebels, we have as a third-class of school failures, 
the unhappy victims. A boy who is delicate, reserved, and awkward in his manners, 
is apt to have a rough time of it at school, and a number of highly-gifted boys have 
unfortunately answered to this description. Cowper’s miserable experiences at his 
first school in Hertfordshire are well known, as also his bitter invective against school 
education in his poem, Zirocintum. Goldsmith, too, was a small, awkwardly-shaped 
boy, and had the unenviable distinction of being the butt of the school. De Quincey, 
who had shown himself a brilliant pupil at Bath, went through such a doleful time of 
it at Manchester Grammar School that, after three years, he ran off. Quite recently, 
Mr. Anthony Trollope has given us his miserable recollections of Rugby. Nor have 
these unhappy school experiences been confined to eminent Englishmen. Schiller 
found the mechanical drudgery of the Duke of Wurtemberg’s School irritating and 
galling, and says that the six years he passed there were the most harassing and 
comfortless of his whole life. Lamartine was so unhappy at school that he had to be 
removed and entrusted to a private tutor. 

Finally, in this record of ill-schooled genius we have a number of testimonies in the 
writings of eminent men to the low opinion they entertained of the scholastic institution. 
Besides the poem of Cowper, there are the amusing satires of Heine in the Reisedilder. 
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It is possible that we have a reminiscence of his own experiences in the following : 
‘* In the dark cloisters of the Franciscan convent, which were close to our schoolroom, 
there used to hang a big crucifix of gray wood, a grim carving which even now at 
times haunts my dreams, and stares at me mournfully with bleeding eyes. Before 
this image I often stood and prayed. ‘O thou poor Deity, once tortured like myself, 
if it be possible, grant that I may remember the zerda irregu/aria.’”’ Shelley is supposed 
to be referring to his experiences at Eton in the lines : 


“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Thackeray, in his earlier writings, has shown his feeling of piety towards the 
Charterhouse School, where he was educated, by calling it Slaughterhouse. 

Altogether, it cannot be said that the boys who afterwards proved themselves to 
have been the most highly-gifted, shone with much lustre at school, or found them- 
selves in happy harmony with their school environment. 

The record of the doings of genius at college is not greatly different. No doubt a 
number of the ablest men have won university distinctions. In a few cases, indeed, a 
thoroughly original man has carried everything before him. Thus, among the senior 
wranglers we find the name of Paley, the eminent theologian. The mathematician, Sir 
W. Rowan Hamilton, is said to have ‘‘ completely mastered ” the mathematics of his 
college at the age of fifteen. The metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton, won high 
distinctions both at Glasgow and Oxford. Among famous names that distinguished 
themselves by winning honours in classics (including English verse) may be mentioned 
Cowley, Coleridge, and Macaulay. 

At the same time it may safely be said that a very small proportion of the men of 
genius who have visited our universities have presaged their after fame by high academic 
distinction. Thus it has been computed that, though Cambridge has been rich in poets, 
only four appear in her honours lists.’ Not only so, we know that some of the ablest 
men have proved signal failures at college. Goldsmith was quite as famous at college 
as at school for incorrigible stupidity, and only just managed to scrape through his 
degree, the lowest down in the list. Swift disputes with Goldsmith the distinction of 
greatest dunce, seeing that he could not even obtain his degree, breaking down in the 
definition of a syllogism. A third distinguished member of the same college, Edmund 
Burke, was a very irregular student. He had spurts of study, or, as he calls them, 
‘* sallies of passion,” but, unfortunately, the direction of these crazes did not coincide 
with that of the prescribed curriculum, so that he would be diving deep into natural 
philosophy when he ought to have been giving his mind to logic. Among other 
desultory learners at college, we may include Gibbon. The fourteen months he spent 
at Oxford, he writes, ‘‘ proved the most idle and unprofitable of my whole life.” 
Southey’s is a very similar case. He was so dead to the advantages of college lectures 
that his tutor advised him to discontinue attendance on his course. 

In many cases we have too clear signs of a disposition to rebel against the 
discipline and routine of college life. Milton was a most indocile undergraduate, and, 
according to rumour, kicked so vigorously against either the discipline or the exercises 
of his college, that he brought on himself a flogging. .Dryden must have been a bit 
of a rebel at Cambridge, for we read of his being discommoned and gated for a 
fortnight for disobedience and contumacy, and he afterwards wrote of his a/ma mater in 
the lines :— 

“Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother university.” 


Wordsworth, like Milton, was intractable and headstrong at college. Shelley, as 
everybody knows, was an unruly subject at Oxford. He objected fiercely to the 
prescribed studies, scouted Aristotle, and ended by getting himself expelled for holding 
atheistic opinions. Others who keenly disliked the fixed routine of tutors and college 
exercises were Johnson, whose love for Oxford was qualified by a fervid hatred of her 
tutors, and Gray, who complained bitterly of having to endure lectures daily and 


1 On this point some interesting particulars are given in an article on ‘‘ Senior Wranglers,” in the CornhilZ 
Magazine, vol. 45, p. 225. 
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hourly, and having to waste his time over mathematics. Among foreign writers Heine 
is certainly the university black sheep. He was unabashed in his contempt for 
professors. At Bonn, where he went ostensibly to study law, he disdained hearing 
any lectures but those on history and literature by A. W. von Schlegel ; and at Géttingen 
and Berlin he showed a like royal determination to have his own w ay. At the former 
seat of learning he was rusticated for challenging another student to a duel, a fact 
which may perhaps help us to understand the satire hurled against the pedantic little 
place in the Harssreise. At Berlin he succeeded at last in fighting a duel, an occurrence 
which happily cut short not his life but only his university career. 

We find further that more than one distinguished man have expressed in later life 
their low estimate of university training. In addition to the names of Milton, Dryden, 
and the others already mentioned, there are those of three of our profoundest 
philosophers, Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, each of whom inveighed against the scholastic 
trifling with which the years passed at the university are mostly consumed. 

The univ ersity tale then seems to be but a prolongation of the school story. The 
men whose names should have shed most lustre on their university appear to have 
profited but little by its characteristic educational system, and in not a few cases they 
have declared themselves its decided antagonists. 

While we thus learn that the net result of our accepted pedagogic system when 
applied to the biggest brains is decidedly small, we have further to note that many a 
distinguished man has done fairly well without the aid of this system. This applies 
not only to the later and more luxurious education of the university, but even to what 
we are in the habit of thinking the necessary schooling of early years. In many cases 
this elementary tuition was from poverty or other causes so irregular and scanty that 
the process of learning became in an exceptional sense self-tuition. This applies to 
Franklin, Livingstone, Pope, Burns, Dickens, and many another. 

The conclusion that seems to be forced on us by the study of the lives of men of 
letters is that they owe a remarkably small portion of their learning to the established 
machinery of instruction. A good number have only very imperfectly come under the 
influence of the educational system, while a large fraction of those who have been more 
fully subjected to it have been too little in harmony with its spirit and methods to 
derive from it any large and substantial profit. 

A part of this failure to benefit from the prescribed appliances of tuition must no 
doubt be set down to their own imperfections. For it must be remembered that a lad 
gifted with exceptional mental powers is much more likely to feel any such defect than 
a boy of mediocre parts. The scholastic trifling that excited the indignation of Bacon 
and of Milton was probably considered by the bulk of their contemporaries as a highly 
edifying pursuit, and ‘‘ the trade in classic niceties ” that offended the soul of Cowley, 
very likely seemed a quite proper occupation to the average undergraduate of his time. 

There is no doubt too that the established system has up to quite recent years at 
least, been far too inelastic in forcing the same subjects of study on ail alike without 
reference to individual tastes and aptitudes. Gray, whose residence at Cambridge 
coincided with a low state of scholarship, complained with some reason of the time he 
had to ‘‘ waste” over mathematics. 

But there is, one suspects, deeper reason for the ill adaptation of the original youth 
to the accepted systems of tuition. The schoolmaster armed with the last argument 
of the pedagogue implies, as his proper correlative, the laggard learner with a rooted 
prejudice in favour of play. And the whole elaborate machinery of the school, and 
even of the college too, has sprung mainly out of this dire necessity of driving stubborn 
youth to the waters of learning. Now boys and girls possessed of real genius are, as 
we have seen, commonly characterized by a furious appetite for knowledge of various 
kinds. ‘*Omnivorous reader ” is a recurring description of such exceptionally endowed 
youths. Hence they feel from the outset that the pedagogic system is not for them. 

But this is not all or the worst. The prescribed system, however elastic, must, it 
is obvious, enforce the methodical study of some particular branches of learning. It 
is indispensable that the average boy should be kept pegging away at certain subjects, 
and the average boy offers no serious objection just because he feels no particular 
desire to rove into other fields of study. But the eager mind of a Gibbon or of a 
Cowley, reaching out with its omnivorous cravings, feels itself ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, 
confined ” by these restrictions. It is the habit of genius to pasture over a wide area 
of ideas, scenting out just what pleases its palate best, and what asa rule proves most 
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nourishing to its own special capacity, and anything in the shape of a tether is galling 
to it. When to these intellectual peculiarities of genius we add the common moral 
accompaniments, a highly sensitive temperament, a pride apt to wax arrogant, and a 
passionate love of liberty, one can easily understand how it has come to pass that so 
large a fraction of the ablest men have in their youth taken up an attitude of hostility 
to scholastic rule. 

But does it follow that because the possessor of genius is not well fitted to reap 
the particular benefits of our pedagogic system, he is really independent of educational 
forces and influences altogether? This is not an uncommon view, and it has much to 
support it. When, for example, we read of the little foundling, D’Alembert, urging 
his way to knowledge, through the ridicule of his foster-mother, and the discourage- 
ments of his schoolmaster, we are apt to think that the true intellectual giant stands 
from the first in self-sufficing isolation from his kind. But such an idea is clearly an 
exaggeration of the fact. However keen and strong the impulse towards knowledge 
in a boy, his attainment of it obviously depends on the presence of humanly-appointed 
sources, if only a well-stocked library over which he can wander at will. More than 
this, it is indisputable that the greatest of men will be the stronger for a wise intellec- 
tual and moral guidance in their early years. Would Goethe have been Goethe if, 
instead of his early home-surroundings, with their comparative opulence, their refine- 
ment, their various striking personalities, and their carefully thought-out plan of 
education, he had lighted say on the environment of a Chatterton ? 

It is nothing less than a profound error to suppose that the plant of genius grows 
into fruitful maturity, whether or no there are the kindly influences of sun and rain to 
play upon it. One would rather say that, in a sense a boy or girl possessing the divine 
flame is more subject to the human forces of his surroundings than the ordinary child. 
The biography of George Eliot may remind us how delicately sensitive to the impress 
of other minds the great mind often is. The difference in susceptibility to others’ 
influence in the case of the ordinary and the highly-gifted youth may perhaps be 
roughly defined by saying that while the former is assimilated the latter assimilates. 
For the original boy vital contact with another mind means in a special manner the 
awakening of new forms of individual activity. And this being so, it follows that the 
profounder kind of influence will only be exerted by a comparatively few, viz. those 
marked personalities whose peculiar intellectual or moral traits have the perfect 
adaptation and the force needed for fertilization. 

A survey of the page of biography fully illustrates this truth. Even the splendidly- 
gifted boy who has chafed under the small restraints and irksome impositions of the 
schoolmaster, has shown himself most apt to learn when the right teacher has presented 
himself. Lamb and Coleridge were thus fortunate when at Christ’s Hospital in having 
in Mr. Boyer a master who made his boys study Milton and Shakespeare, along with 
the Greek tragic poets. Byron’s general dissatisfaction with Harrow was tempered 
by sincere regard for one of its masters, the Rev. Jos. Drury. 

It is not however in the regularly-appointed educational authority that the original 
youth commonly finds this fertilizing influence. Sometimes it is a member of the 
family, for example, a sister or a brother. The grandmother appears to have played 
quite a considerable part in calling out new activities, possibly owing to the profound 
influence on an imaginative child of the far-off antiquity of her narrated experiences. 
In other instances it is the school or college friend who thus ministers to the exalted 
individual’s development. Nor is it merely by such close and permanent attachments 
that genius has nourished itself. The quickly responsive mind of the gifted boy or girl 
has known how to draw intellectual and moral sustenance from many a temporary 
human contact. Madame de Staél, Madame D’Arblay, and Mrs. Barbauld owed much 
to the intellectual talk of their fathers’ guests. Heine found something more profitable 
than the schoolmaster in the drummers of Napoleon’s army. George Sand acquired a 
lore more valuable than that of books from the village peasants with whom she mingled. 
Balzac found even the dreary offices of the solicitor and the notary full of instruction. 

Our study of the way in which genius is affected by its surroundings has not, it 
will be said, led to anything very definite. It will not do exactly for the educator to 
leave it alone ; and yet in his attempts to further its growth he is very likely to bungle. 
For every true son of genius is a new individuality needing its own peculiar forms of 
sustenance. Who then shall be bold enough to suggest a general pedagogic rule 
where all is so uncertain ? 




















MR, COBDEN-SANDERSON’S WORKSHOP, 


BOOKBINDING. 
By T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON. 
With Illustrations from Books bound by the Writer. 


INDINGS, from the point of view of the binder, may be divided into two main 
divisions, which I will call respectively Temporary or Transition Bindings, and 
Permanent or Final Bindings. 

These two classes of bindings differ essentially in purpose and should differ equally 
in treatment—the one class aiming at permanency, the other aiming only at such conser- 
vation as will permit the book to pass in due time uninjured into the second class. 

The ideal type of temporary binding—apart from the ideal type of the French 
paper cover—is a book bound or cased in boards, sewn with thread, but not sawn or 
in any part overcast, with all its single sheets and plates and maps guarded and sewn 
and not pasted to any adjacent sheet, with its end papers ample and sewn and not 
‘** pasted-on,” with its back ‘* unrounded” and ‘‘ unbacked,” and with all its edges 
uncut, untouched. These conditions fulfilled, the temporary cover will be good for 
temporary use, and the book so bound will be good to bind permanently when the 
time for such binding arrives. 

Bindings of a permanent kind should, on the other hand, have everything done for 
them, which will conduce to make them play the part assigned to them well and 
always. The ideal type of a quite permanently bound book is a book not crushed in 
the pressing, solid, but elastic, strongly sewn round strong cords, enclosed in well 
made, well cut boards of a thickness suitable to the size, weight, joints, and paper 
of the book, and projecting sufficiently beyond the edges to protect them and not so 
far as to be themselves in danger, with a back with such shape—flat, convex, or con- 
cave—as it will assume under proper manipulation, strong, ‘‘ tight” and flexible, not 
sacrificed to the tooling, but permitting the book to open (surely a first rate necessity), 
to remain open, and to shut—a book, in fine, with an individuality of its own, not too 
precise, but pleasant to use, to handle, and to see. 
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The labour of binding by hand is usually divided and distributed among the 
following classes of persons: 

The superintendent or foreman who is responsible for the book, determines its 
form and details, and distributes the work. 

The sewer, usually a woman, who folds, sews, and makes the headbands. 

The book-edge gilder, who gilds the edges ; usually a craft apart. 

The forwarder, who performs all the other operations leading up to the 
‘¢ finishing.” 

The finisher, who decorates and letters the volume after it is bound. 

In Paris, and perhaps in some cases in London, the work is still further distributed, 
a workman (couvreur) 
being employed to 
prepare the leather 
for covering and to 
cover. 

Each of these 
classes pursues its 
labour daily through- 
out the year, certain 
general holidays ex- 
cepted, for about ten 
hours a day. 

The workmen are 
employed; it is not 
their work, it is the 
work of the master: 
they are subject to 
his orders, and carry 
on their craft under 
his direction. The 
employer, on_ the 
other hand, is sub- 
ject to the orders of 
the public, takes the 
work which is offered 
to him, binds to 
please his master, 
and is conditioned in 
his work by the price 
which this master, 
the public, will pay, 
a public which (in 
the main) above all 
things loves what 

‘*HOMERI ILIAS.” SIZE 54 1N. X 34 IN. is cheap, sees only 

its own side of the 

bargain, and that, not clearly. These are not in my opinion the conditions of good 

bookbinding, nor are they the conditions under which binders, either as craftsmen 

or as men, can develop their highest qualities and exercise them in full view of their 
vocation, both as men and as craftsmen. 

With regard to the division and distribution of labour, and the unremitting pursuit 
of one object—sewing, forwarding, edging, covering, designing, tooling—it is pre- 
cisely in this way that ‘‘ finish,” or mere cleverness of execution, comes, as at present, 
to supersede that artistic fancy and delightful variation of details, which constitute 
the life of the craft and can subsist only with leisure, and liberty, and fulness of 
purpose. 

In bookbinding, then, as in other crafts, I would recommend, for the work’s sake 
and for man’s sake, the union of the mind and of the hand, and the concentration 
in one craftsman of all, or of as many as possible, of the labours which go to the 
binding and to the decoration of a book. 

For some kinds of work, however, or for the purpose of concentrating and 
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stimulating the craft and the industries connected with it, and of forming a great and 
definite tradition under the influence of which the apprentice may be more readily 
taught and inspired to do good work, and to conceive of it in its proper magnitude, it 
may be well and even necessary, to gather together a number of craftsmen into one 
workshop, and to set them to work as one man. So with regard to the distribution of 
labour and to the employment of craftsmen by capitalists, great or small, I may be 
allowed to add this further remark, that it is not so much the form as the spirit and 
conception of the workshop as at present constituted, which I conceive to require 
amendment. A man may well be set to work by another, and many men and women 
may well co-operate to the production of a single work. The important thing is that 
there shall be a common and well understood notion of what the work is or ought to 
be, and that there shall be a common and energetic desire to contribute to the comple- 
tion of that work, 
each in due degree, Pe nacs ; 
and for the work’s pe = ey 

sake, and the work- 
manship, or even for 
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the shop’s sake. And é —CU NL a TA eee 
if in this field I might antl ee 


suggest a practicable 
reform, it would be 
the transformation of 
the workshop from a 
place in which to 
earn a wage, or to 
make a profit, into a 
place in which the 
greatest pleasure and 
the greatest honour 
in life are to be aimed 
at, pleasure in the in- 
telligent work of the 
hand, and honour in 
the formation and 
maintenance of a 
great and_ historic 
tradition. 
Bindingshavebeen, 
and still are, deco- 
rated in a_ great 
variety of ways. The 
bindings which pro- 
tected the precious 
MSS. in the early 
centuries of our era  « qyz8 sroRY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS.” 
were decorated with SIZE 7} IN. x 54 1N. 
gold and silver and 
with elaborate carvings in wood and ivory, and with precious stones. Precious 
stuffs have at all times been used, velvet, and satin, and silk, plain and embroidered 
with gold and with silver-thread and set off with innumerable pearls. Patterns have 
been stamped in blind upon pigskin, and morocco has been inlaid, overlaid, painted and 
enamelled with divers colours and tooled in blind, in silver, and in gold. 

It will be impossible here to discuss all these modes of decorating a book. | 
propose to confine myself to tooling in gold and to such forms of design as are suitable 
for that mode of decorating, and I will begin with the consideration of some ‘* Rules 
of Design” which have been suggested for the guidance of the designer. 

One such rule is that old books should be bound and decorated in ‘‘a con- 
temporary style.” But why? I would ask. Is it upon the assumption that there is 
some essential relationship between the subject and treatment of a book and a 
contemporary style of binding? But does the literature of to-day, for example, stand 
in any kind of relation to the binding and to the decoration of to-day? It is to be 
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hoped not. But even if it does, would it be necessary, centuries hence, to limit one’s self 
to that contemporary relation? Is it not possible, or probable, even certain, that the 
literature of to-day will have quite a new signification for after generations, so that if 
we are to go upon the relativity of decoration and subject-matter, the new relativity 
set up between the binder of the centuries to come and the old writer would be the one 
to give effect to, and not the old relativity between the contemporary writer and binder 
even if it could be re-imagined? Again, what is a contemporary style? What is the 
style of to-day? Would it be worth any one’s while centuries hence to ask? Or if 
he asked and ascertained, 
would it be worth any 
one’s. while, centuries 
hence, to reproduce the 
style of to-day, say, on 
a volume of Tennyson, 
or of Swinburne, or of 
Morris? Butifit would not 
be worth while, centuries 
hence, to reproduce on 
the books of to-day the 
styles of to-day, why on 
th: books of yesterday 
the styles of yesterday ? 
Why on the books of 
the eighteenth, seven- 
teenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies reproduce the styles 
of the eighteenth, seven- 
teenth, and _— sixteenth 
centuries ? Is it because 
the styles of those cen- 
turies are great styles? 
But that is to shift the 
assumption and to say 
that a book is to be 
bound in a great style. 
Or is it because the great 
styles of those centuries 
are great and well-known 
and in intimate associa- 
tion with the books of 
those centuries ? But this 
is true only of the books 
so in fact bound in those 
centuries, and it is an as- 
sociation which should 
be left intact, inviolate, 
‘‘ THE PRINCESS.” SIZE 63 1N. x 4} IN. and not be weakened by 
the addition of books 
not so in fact bound, but bound in later centuries, of which the styles in question are 
not characteristic. Again and finally, how is a contemporary style determined and 
what are its limits? Is no man to be allowed to go beyond the style of his time if he 
has a genius for the purpose? And if a contemporary be allowed to invent a new 
style for contemporary work, surely a post-temporary may be allowed to do the same 
for the same work? The fact is, art proper is of no time save the present, and I am 
emphatically of opinion that infinite mischief has been done, and is being done, by 
the notion that a style is not either alive or dead, but, once dead, may be raised any 
number of times and set to walk the earth again as if alive. 

Another so-called rule is the ‘‘ appropriateness of the design,” or the illustration 
of the contents of a book by the design upon the cover. Books of botany, for example, 
might, it is said, ‘‘ be easily treated with a floral design, which should be made to grow 
from a stem.” Zoology, it is thought, would be illustrated with more difficulty (surely 
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not ?): but imaginative work, again, would be easy, at least, in some cases. ‘‘ Chaucer’s 
works,” for example, ‘‘ might be covered with flowers, as appropriate to the great 
poet of nature. Spenser should have the lion, spears, and knightly emblems. Shake- 
speare’s spear might be adopted with good effect, and the sides might be covered with 
it, and repetitions of W. S.:” and a design for Paul and Virginia, which consisted 
of ‘‘ two birds billing and cooing on a branch” has been mentioned with approval. 1 
confess that, with every desire to do justice to the spirit which dictated these suggestions 
(it does not appear, by the way, to have been noticed that this and the previous rule are 
hardly compatible with one another), I do totally disagree with the scope which is given 
them. I am far from saying that the subject of a book may not, now and again, 
suggest a motive and a scheme of decoration: nay, it oftendoes. But it is one thing to 
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admit that the subject of a book may perchance suggest a motive or scheme of decora- 
tion, and quite another thing to say that decoration should aim, or even may aim, at 
illustration. Beauty is the aim of decoration and not illustration or the expression of 
ideas. 

Thirdly, it has been said that in the decoration of a book ‘‘ there is no reason 
why the natural should not be used, as well as the conventional, so that the two are 
not mixed. If the side of a book is left plain,” it has been further said in illustration, 
‘a natural flower or spray may be tooled or painted upon it, so as to appear as if it 
had been thrown down carelessly.” Here again, with the utmost respect, I do yet 
think that nothing, in matters of decoration, can be more profoundly vicious, in its 
power to mislead, than the advice contained in this rule; nothing more likely to 
stimulate to further excesses the erroneous and mischievous conception of decoration 
so characteristic of the present ‘‘ art” advertising epoch ! 

To use and develop his brain power is in the front rank of the duties of man: and 
a man can use and develop his brain power, in the matter of design, and achieve 
success in it, only by transcending what is called ‘‘the natural.” He must re-cast, 
not carelessly, but most carefully, and re-distribute, the naturalism of nature, so that 
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it shall be an organism whose parts have symmetrical relationship, one to another, 
upon a plan of his own devising. In doing this he will develop, in the measure of his 
success, some of the greatest qualities of intelligence, and he will be putting himself 
in line with the constructive intellects of all times and kinds, nay, even with the 
intelligence which planned the universe and gave to it rhythmical and symmetrical 
order. If he does not do this, if, as advised, he allows himself to remain ‘‘ naturalistic,” 
a mere imitator, and to tool or paint a flower or a spray, ‘‘so that it shall appear as if 
it had been thrown down carelessly,” he will be developing his own dissolution, and the 
dissolution of his craft, 
which indeed is no 
craft, so far as it is 
merely imitative. It 
is precisely arrange- 
ment, order, calculated 
distribution, which are 
of the essence of art 
and craft, as it is pre- 
cisely these qualities 
which are the nega- 
tion, or the correction 
and reconstitution, of 
all that passes under 
the name of ‘‘ nature” 
or ‘‘ naturalism.” Of 
all things, then, I 
would say, beware of 
Nature and of Natural- 
ism. To be a de- 
signer, a decorator, a 
man must invent. 
And no one who does 
not practise it can 
have any conception of 
the immense intellec- 
tual energy which is de- 
ployed in imaginative 
design, or how great 
are the gifts of men, 
how priceless, who, 
like nature herself, 
indeed, rightly con- 
ceived, know how to 
design, to create. 
Thence, too, the value 
in the economy of life 
of the processes of art 
‘©IN MEMORIAM.” SIZE 63 IN. x 4} IN. and craft, and let no 
one dream, no minister 
of state, no man of science, no great merchant prince of the old poetic type, if any 
such there be, that in the humblest of the crafts there is not, when not quenched by 
machinery, the same fire burning which burns in his own brain, when at its brightest : 
the same fire which, flashing through the universe of Being, makes, as makes the 
sunlight, all creative effort of one kind and kin. 

I would, then, earnestly urge all students, and all amateurs, of design, to eschew 
the rules of ‘‘ contemporary styles,” of literal ‘‘ appropriateness and illustration,” and 
of ‘‘ naturalism :” and I would further urge them to eschew the habit, worse than a 
rule, of attempting to hash up old designs into new designs, and of attempting to 
perfect old designs by stricter delineation of curve, and line, and tool. The designer 
must be constructive, and the one rule to which he need to have regard is a short 
one and it is complete. The designer, in designing, must—design. 

The essence of design, indeed, is an imprescriptible essence, but the conditions 
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under which this imprescriptible essence must manifest itself, may, I think, to some 
extent be prescribed. In the first place, there must be for every design a scheme or 
framework of distribution. The area to be covered must be covered according to 
some symmetrical plan. In the second place, there must be some sufficient motive 
(motif); and by motive I mean, not, as has sometimes been misunderstood, the in- 
ducement to a design, but that element, of which the orderly repetition, development, 
variation, distribution, and modification, upon the selected plan, constitute the accom- 
plished design. Scheme of distribution, then, and motive, and the repetition, develop- 
ment, variation, distribution and modification of the motive upon the scheme of 
distribution, these 
constitute, in my 
opinion, the con- 
ditions or modes 
under or in which 
the imprescriptible 
and, I think, incom- 
municable, spirit of 
the designer must 
express itself. I do 
not say that these 
are the conditions 
or modes of all de- 
sign: but they are 
approximately, I 
think, the conditions 
or modes of design 
in patterns suitable 
for gold tooling on 
the sides, back, mar- 
gins, and edges of 
bound books. 

I will now en- 
deavour, inas simple 
and elementary a 
way as possible, to 
explain and to illus- 
trate what I mean 
by ‘‘ scheme of dis- 
tribution” and ‘‘ mo- 
tive,” and the rest. 
But first I must de- 
scribe the tools and 
the way of using 
them. 

The finisher’s ‘*ATALANTA IN CALYDON.” SIZE 84 1N. x 64 IN. 

“tools,” rigid brass - 

stamps set in wood-handles, are like the old sealing-wax stamps, and are used in a 
similar way, gold-leaf being substituted for sealing-wax. My own tools are all 
elemental, as I may call them, #.e., I have a separate tool for every separate flower, 
stalk, bud, leaf, thorn, dot, star, and so on, and I build up my patterns, and the 
motives of them, bit by bit, each composite portion of the pattern or motive being, 
like the whole pattern, the subject of deliberate arrangement. In designing I use 
the tools themselves, blackening them in the flame of a candle or small oil lamp, and 
impressing them on a piece of paper cut to the size and shape of the part of the book 
to be decorated. 

To resume. The ‘‘ schemes of distribution” for the side of a book, are, in the main, 
four, and are characterized by the portion or portions of the side over which they 
extend, as the corners, the centre, the margins, or the whole of the side, and are 
identical in the circumstance that they are one and all symmetrical with respect to the 
horizontal and perpendicular axes of the side. 

The ‘‘ motif,” as I have said, is that element, the repetition, development, varia- 
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tion, distribution, and modification of which upon the selected plan or scheme of 
distribution constitute the accomplished pattern. This motive is sometimes sug- 
gested by the subject-matter of the book or the circumstances of its ownership. 
In illustration of this kind of suggestion I may mention that the motive and scheme 
of distribution of the Jn Memoriam, broad bands of daisies, band upon band, were 
suggested partly by the subject-matter of the book and partly by those lines of 
Tennyson’s in which Tithonus, immortal and grown old, bemoans his fate at the 
threshold of the Dawn, immortal and for ever young, and envies the ‘‘ grassy barrows 
of the happier dead.”’ 


“Yet hold me not for ever in thine East ; 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
| + aeanamaaall Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
bers ELIFE Of happy men that have the power to die, 
; soeer And grassy barrows of the happier dead.” 
(AND DEATH 


Those ‘‘ grassy barrows of the happier dead” came into my mind 
when I took the book in hand to decorate it, and with them simul- 
taneously the motive and the scheme of distribution, broad bands of 
daisies, barrow-like, band upon band. So the motive and the 
scheme of distribution of Atalanta in Calydon, were suggested by 
the whole subject-matter of the poem, but especially by the dream 
of Althza, the mother of Meleager. 


- 


“T dreamed that out of this my womb had sprung 
Fire and a fire-brand. .. . 
And I with gathered raiment from the bed 
Sprang, and drew forth the brand, and cast on it 
Water, and trod the flame bare-foot, and crushed 
With naked hand spark beaten out of spark 
And blew against and quenched it; 

s+ «5 an 

I dreamt, and saw the black brand burst on fire 
As a branch bursts in flower.” 


Fe ae 
pyre? 


These lines haunted me when I thought of the pattern for the 
cover and came out, as will be seen, in the decoration. For the 
flame I used a seed-pod, which I had ready at hand, and for the 
leaves a quivering heart, and I blent them together in the form of 
a brand that bursts on fire, ‘‘as a branch bursts in flower,” and I 
set them torch-wise around the margins of the green cover, green 
for the young life burning away! I subsequently used this pattern 
to decorate a large paper copy of Sigurd the Volsung, thinking in 
that case of the burning mountain and of the heart of Hogni the 
“THE LIFE AND Bold. It is not to be supposed that in thus giving effect to my 
DEATH OF JASON. own fancies I at all anticipated, or desired, that the public would 
SIZE 8§ IN. x 14 a _ 5 ‘ 
IN. (BACK oNLy.) See and understand what I had done. For them it is enough if 

acover on its own merits pleases them. For the rest I am content, 
nay, I wish, ‘‘to love my love unto myself alone,” and I explain it here only to 
show how occasionally the subject-matter of a book may suggest a design, or the 
design be in some sort of way in sympathy with it. The design is the important 
thing, however, for the public, and not the occasion of its origin. If a design is some- 
times suggested in the manner indicated, it is oftener born, Athena-wise, from the 
brain of a designer without apparent parentage of any kind. This arbitrariness 
of design might be illustrated by almost any design, but it will be enough here, 
perhaps, if I confess that I see no kind of relationship, for example, between the 
subject-matter of the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,” and the decoration which I have placed upon 
its cover. Though there was in it for myself, I remember, a reminiscence (and perhaps 
after all in the reminiscence lay the suggestion of the design) of the ‘‘ rocky hill with 
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mountain flowers dispread,” on which Laon and Cythna on the most memorable 
night of their lives took refuge, and of the ruin upon it, 


“ O’er whose roof 
Fair clinging weeds with ivy pale did grow, 
Clasping its grey rents with a verdurous woof, 
A hanging dome of leaves, a canopy moon-proof.” 


Nor do I see any definite relation between ‘‘ Unto this Last” and roses. This last 
pattern was in fact inspired (though not in any way suggested) by my reverence for 
the author of the 


book, and laddressed — SEE rg, gE I ee POE 7 
myself lovingly to Biya »> . Ow @.% w. UY @ 
every detail which oF | 5 Sate . vee a # ~ 


could throw that re- 
verence into relief. 
The pattern was also 
touched by the cir- 
cumstance, if I may 
without impertinence 
mention it, that I 
was engaged in bind- 
ing and ‘finishing ” 
“Untothis Last” when 
my little daughter 
Stella Gabrielle” 
was born, and that, 
in dedicating the 
book to her on her 
birthday, the star of 
her name found its 
way into the pattern. 

The repetition, de- 
velopment, variation, 
distribution and mo- 
dification of each 
motive will, I think, 
be apparent in each 
case on a simple in- 
spection of the com- 
pleted patterns. The 
back, margins (inner) 
and edges, finally, are 
treated so as to be in 
keeping with the main 
design upon the side, 





and so as to consti- e . 4k 3B: > 
tute with that design He’ A> 
one organic whole. ——————————— — 


The great schools ‘“THE REVOLT OF ISLAM,” SIZE 84 IN. x 5} 1N. 
of design in decora- 
tive binding, the schools of . France of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
represented by Grolier, the Eves, and Ze Gascon, are familiar to all lovers of 
beautiful bindings—so familiar, indeed, that I do not propose here further to 
refer to them, but only to add that great as they are, or have been, they are 
closed. The future is not with them or their developments or repetition. For the 
future some new or fresh apprehension of the beautiful in decorative design is needed. 
Yet two centuries have elapsed since the closure of the last great school, and no new 
school announces itself by the beauty of its initiative, and for all these years the 
decoration of bound books has been going on, till at present, in all the great binderies 
both of London and of Paris, so far as 1 have seen their work, execution has altogether 
superseded design, and with infinite elaboration the clever executant produces precisely 
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nothing. The future still waits for the new departure. It would be well, perhaps, if 
under these circumstances the so-called decoration of books were for a time aban- 
doned, if a pause were deliberately made and the subject postponed till a new genera- 
tion shall arise, ignorant of the tradition and habits of its immediate predecessors, 
and competent by its own genius to take up and carry further the great tradition of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and, under the inspiration of the pregnant possi- 
bilities of the future, to surpass it. If this is too heroic a measure, | would then advise 
all engaged in the craft of design for the decoration of bound books to have recourse 
to Nature for suggestions of beautiful tools and to geometry for the symmetrical dis- 
tribution or framework of their 
designs, and to their own imagi- 
native invention for the creation 
of ‘‘ motive,” its development, 
variation, distribution, and modi- 
fication, and above all to remem- 
ber that design or pattern is not 
imitation, but a _ product of 
human energy working construc- 
tively upon a definite symmetrical 
plan, with beauty, not of Nature, 
but of Art, for its aim. 

I have now passed in review 
the craft of binding and the art 
of the decoration of bound 
books, and have come to the 
conclusion that though there is 
an infinitude of industry and of 
skill, there is no handicraft or art 
of binding or school, in any 
noble sense, at the present 
moment. I would extend this 
conclusion to all the other manual 
occupations of the day, which 
are or might be handicrafts or 
arts. There is in short no 
handicraft or art manual—ex- 
cept, perhaps, painting and music 
—extant. I am prepared to admit, 
however, that at any time, now 
3 : ; ' or in the future, the unexpected 
x Paige Sars Mele may once more happen, and 

SEN GSE FOOD? eam that as time develops and tires 

‘‘UNTO THIS LAST.” SIZE 6} IN. x 4 IN. the faculties of man, time may 

also give him more worthy con- 

ceptions upon which to expend and to rest them, and that works of beauty beyond 
our present dreams and beyond all that has hitherto been accomplished, may yet be 
born of the soul, made sensible, of man, and in such wise as shall itself be delightful. 

Indeed, when I contemplate the things of beauty fashioned in the past by the hand 
and imagination of man, and the stir for beauty making itself felt in the present, amid 
the débris of old orders, fallen and decaying, I wonder that man does not even now, 
at once, rise to the full height of what might seem to be his moral and imaginative 
mission, and take not this or the other craft or art, but the whole social world into 
the power of his hand and imagination, treat it as the artists and craftsmen of old 
treated their several subjects, unite its discordant and jarring desires, and direct them 
to one great aim—the reconstitution of society into a new terrene City of God, or 
House Beautiful, of this world, and for this world’s sake. In such an aim, and in 
such an aim only, I think, would be found scope for the highest exercise of all those 
great faculties of design which constitute one of the greatest attributes of humanity, 
and in their highest exercise upon such a supreme end would be found, I think, the 
sufficient inspiration and objective in need of which stand all the lesser arts and crafts, 
whose own main function it should be, one would think, to minister, in however 
humble a degree, to the same sublime ideal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


mermelHii Wanderer, when Keyork Arabian had left him, had intended to 

m| revisit Unorna without delay, but he had not proceeded far in the 
direction of her house when he turned out of his way and entered a 
deserted street which led towards the river. He walked slowly, 
drawing his furs closely about him, for it was very cold. 

He found himself in one of those moments of life in which the 
presentiment of evil almost paralyses the mind’s power of making 
any decision. In general, a presentiment is but the result upon the 
consciousness of conscious or unconscious fear. This fear is very often the natural 
consequence of the reaction which, in melancholy natures, comes almost inevitably 
after a sudden and unexpected satisfaction or after a period in which the hopes of the 
individual have been momentarily raised by some unforeseen circumstance. It is by 
no means certain that hope is of itself a good thing. The wise and mournful soul 
prefers the blessedness of that non-expectancy which shall not be disappointed, to the 
exhilarating pleasures of an anticipation which may prove empty. In this matter lies 
one of the great differences between the normal moral state of the heathen and that of 
the Christian. The Greek hoped for all things in this world and for nothing in the 
next ; the Christian, on the contrary, looks for a happiness to come hereafter, while 
fundamentally denying the reality of any earthly joy whatsoever in the present. Man, 
however, is so constituted as to find it almost impossible to put faith in either bliss 
alone, without helping his belief by borrowing some little refreshment from the hope of 
the other. The wisest of the Greeks believed the soul to be immortal ; the sternest of 
Christians cannot forget that once or twice in his life he has been contemptibly happy, 
and condemns himself for secretly wishing that he might be as happy again before all 
is over. Faith is the evidence of things unseen, but hope is the unreasoning belief 
that unseen things may soon become evident. The definition of faith puts earthly 
disappointment out of the question ; that of hope introduces it into human affairs as a 
constant and imminent probability. 

The development of psychologic research in our day has proved beyond a doubt 
that individuals of a certain disposition may be conscious of events actually occurring, or 
which have recently occurred, at a great distance; but it has not shown satisfactorily 
that things yet to happen are fore-shadowed by that restless condition of the sensibilities 
which we call presentiment. We may, and perhaps must, admit that all that is or has 
been produces a real and perceptible impression upon all else that is. But there is as 
yet no good reason for believing that an impression of what shall be can be conveyed 
by anticipation—without reasoning—to the mind of man. 

But though the realization of a presentiment may be as doubtful as any event 
depending upon chance alone, yet the immense influence which a mere presentiment 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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may exercise is too well known to be denied. The human intelligence has a strong 
tendency to believe in its own reasonings, of which, indeed, the results are often more 
accurate and reliable than those reached by the physical perceptions alone. The 
problems which can be correctly solved by inspection are few indeed compared with 
those which fall within the province of logic. Man trusts to his reason, and then often 
confounds the impressions produced by his passions with the results gained by semi- 
conscious deduction. His love, his hate, his anger create fears, and these supply him 
with presentiments which he is inclined to accept as so many well-reasoned grounds of 
action. If he is often deceived, he becomes aware of his mistake, and, going to the 
other extreme, considers a presentiment as a sort of warning that the contrary of 
what he expects will take place ; if he chances to be often right he grows superstitious. 

The lonely man who was pacing the icy pavement of the deserted street on that 
bitter winter’s day felt the difficulty very keenly. He would not yield and he could 
not advance. His heart was filled with forebodings which his wisdom bade him treat 
with indifference, while his passion gave them new weight and new horror with every 
minute that passed. 

He had seen with his eyes and heard with his ears. Beatrice had been before him, 
and her voice had reached him among the voices of thousands, but now, since the 
hours had passed and he had not found her, it was as though he had been near her in 
a dream, and the strong certainty took hold of him that she was dead and that he had 
looked upon her wraith in the shadowy church. 

He was a strong man, not accustomed to distrust his senses, and his reason 
opposed itself instantly to the suggestion of the supernatural. He had many times, 
on entering a new city, felt himself suddenly elated by the irresistible belief that his 
search was at an end, and that within afew hours he must inevitably find her whom he 
had sought so long. Often as he passed through the gates of some vast burying- 
place, he had almost hesitated to walk through the silent ways, feeling all at once 
convinced that upon the very first headstone he was about to see the name that was 
ever in his heart. But the expectation of final defeat, like the anticipation of final 
success, had been always deceived. Neither living nor dead had he found her. 

Two common, reasonable possibilities lay before him, and two only. He had 
either seen Beatrice, or he had not. If she had really been in the Teyne Kirche, she 
was in the city and not far from him. If she had not been there, he had been deceived 
by an accidental but extraordinary likeness. Within the logical concatenation of cause 
and effect there was no room for any other supposition, and it followed that his course 
was perfectly clear. He must continue his search until he should find the person he 
had seen, and the result would be conclusive, for he would again see the same face 
and hear the same voice. Reason told him that he had in all likelihood been mistaken 
after all. Reason reminded him that the church had been dark, the multitude of 
worshippers closely crowded together, the voices that sang almost innumerable and 
wholly undistinguishable from each other. Reason showed him a throng of possi- 
bilities, all pointing to an error of his perceptions and all in direct contradiction with 
the one fact which his loving instinct held for true. 

The fear of evil, the presentiment of death, defied logic and put its own construction 
and interpretation upon the strange event. He neither believed, nor desired to 
believe, in a supernatural visitation, yet the inexplicable certainty of having seen a 
ghostly vision overwhelmed reason and all her arguments. Beatrice was dead. Her 
spirit had passed in that solemn hour when the Wanderer had stood in the dusky 
church; he had looked upon her shadowy wraith, and had heard the echo of a voice 
from beyond the stars, whose crystal tones already swelled the diviner harmony of an 
angelic strain. 

The impression was so strong at first as to be but one step removed from conviction. 
The shadow of a great mourning fell upon him, of a grief too terrible for words, too 
solemn for tears, too strong to find any expression save in death itself. He walked 
heavily, bending his head, his eyes half closed as though in bodily pain, the icy pave- 
ment rang like iron under his tread, the frozen air pierced through him, as his sorrow 
pierced his heart, the gloom of the fast-sinking winter’s day deepened as the darkness 
in his own soul. He, who was always alone, knew at last what loneliness could mean. 
While she had lived she had been with him always, a living, breathing woman, visible 
to his inner eyes, speaking to his inward hearing, waking in his sleepless love. He 
had sought her with restless haste and untiring strength through the length and breadth 
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of the whole world, but yet she had never left him, he had never been separated from 
her for one moment, never, in the years of his wandering, had he entered the temple of 
his heart without finding her in its most holy place. Men had told him that she was 
dead, but he had looked within himself and had seen that she was still alive ; the dread 
of reading her sacred name carved upon the stone that covered her resting-place, had 
chilled him and made his sight tremble, but he had entered the shrine of his soul and 
had found her again, untouched by death, unchanged by years, living, loved, and loving. 
But now, when he shut out the dismal street from view, and went to the sanctuary and 
kneeled upon the threshold, he saw but a dim vision, as of something lying upon an 
altar in the dark, something shrouded in white, something shapely and yet shapeless, 
something that had been and was not any more. 


t 





‘*FOR EVER TO ALWAYS THE GENERATIONS OF MEN DO BONDSMAN’S SERVICE IN THAT SINGLE FIELD.” 


He reached the end.of the street, but he felt a reluctance to leave it, and turned 
back again, walking still more slowly and heavily than before. So far as any outward 
object or circumstance could be said to be in harmony with his mood, the dismal lane, 
the failing light, the bitter air, were at that moment sympathetic to him. The tomb 
itself is not more sepulchral than certain streets and places in Prague on a dark winter’s 
afternoon. In the certainty that the last and the greatest of misfortunes had befallen 
him, the Wanderer turned back into the gloomy by-way, as the pale, wreathing ghosts, 
fearful of the sharp daylight and the distant voices of men, sink back at dawn into the 
graves out of which they have slowly risen to the outer air in the silence of the night. 

Death, the arch-steward of eternity, walks the bounds of man’s entailed estate, and 
the headstones of men’s graves are landmarks in the great possession committed to his 
stewardship, inclosing within their narrow ring the wretched plot of land which makes 
up all of life’s inheritance. From ever to always the generations of men do bondsmen’s 
service in that single field, to plough it and sow it, and harrow it and water it, to lay 
the sickle to the ripe corn if so be that their serfdom falls in the years of plenty and the 
ear is fuil, to eat the bread of tears, if their season of servitude be required of them in 
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a time of scarcity and famine. Bondsmen of death, from birth, they are sent forth out 
of the sublime silence of the pathless forest which hems in the open glebe land of the 
present and which is eternity, past and to come; bondsmen of death, from youth to 
age, they join in the labour of the field, they plough, they sow, they reap, perhaps, 
tears they shed many, and of laughter there is also a little amongst them ; bondsmen 
of death, to the last, they are taken in the end, when they have served their tale of 
years, many or few, and they are led from furrow and grass land, willing or unwilling, 
mercifully or cruelly, to the uttermost boundary, and they are thrust out quickly into 
the darkness whence they came. For their place is already filled, and the new 
husbandmen, their children, have in their turn come into the field, to eat of the fruit 
they sowed, to sow in turn a seed of which they themselves shall not see the harvest, 
whose sheaves others shall bind, whose ears others shall thresh, and of whose corn 
others shall make bread after them. With our eyes we may yet see the graves of two 
hundred generations of men, whose tombs serve but to mark that boundary more 
clearly, whose fierce warfare, when they fought against the master, could not drive 
back that limit by a handbreadth, whose uncomplaining labour, when they accepted 
their lot patiently, earned them not one scant foot of soil wherewith to broaden their 
inheritance as reward for their submission ; and of them all, neither man nor woman 
was ever forgotten in the day of reckoning, nor was one suffered to linger in the light. 
Death will bury a thousand generations more, in graves as deep, strengthening year 
by year the strong chain of his grim landmarks. He will remember us every one when 
the time comes ; to some of us he will vouchsafe a peaceful end, but some shall pass 
away in mortal agony, and some shall be dragged unconscious to the other side ; but 
all must go. Some shall not see him till he is at hand, and some shall dream of him 
in year-long dreams of horror, to be taken unawares at the last. He will remember us 
every one and will come to us, and the place of our rest shall be marked for centuries, 
for years, or for seconds—for each a stone, or a few green sods laid upon a mound 
beneath the sky, or the ripple on a changing wave when the loaded sack has slipped 
from the smooth plank, and the sound of a dull splash has died away in the wind. 
There be strong men, as well as weak, who shudder and grow cold when they think 
of that yet undated day which must close with its black letter their calendar of joy and 
sorrow ; there are weaklings, as well as giants, who fear death for those they love, but 
who fear not anything else at all. The master treats courage and cowardice alike ; 
Achilles and Thersites must alike perish, and none will be so bold as to say that he 
can tell the dust of the misshapen varlet from the ashes of the swift-footed destroyer, 
whose hair was once so bright, whose eyes were so fierce, whose mighty heart was so 
slothless, so wrathful, so inexorable and so brave. 

The Wanderer was of those who dread nothing save for the one dearly-beloved 
object, but who, when that fear is once roused by a real or an imaginary danger, can 
suffer in one short moment the agony which should be distributed through a whole 
lifetime. The magnitude of his passion could lend to the least thought or presenti- 
ment connected with it the force of a fact and the overwhelming weight of a real 
calamity. 

In order to feel any great or noble passion a man must have an imagination both 
great and sensitive in at least one direction. The execution of a rare melody demands 
as a prime condition an instrument of wide compass and delicate construction, and one 
of even more rich and varied capabilities is needed to render those grand harmonies 
which are woven in the modulation of sonorous chords. A skilful hand may draw a 
scale from wooden blocks set upon ropes of straw, but the great musician must hold 
the violin, or must feel the keys of the organ under his fingers and the responsive 
pedals at his feet, before he can expect to interpret fittingly the immortal thought of 
the composer. The strings must vibrate in perfect tune, the priceless wood must be 
seasoned and penetrated with the melodies of years, and scores of years, the latent 
music must be already trembling to be free, before the hand that draws the bow can 
command the ears and hearts of those who hear. So, too, love, the chief musician of 
this world, must find an instrument worthy of his touch before he can show all his 
power, and make heart and soul ring with the lofty strains of a sublime passion. Not 
every one knows what love means ; few indeed know all that love can mean. There 
is no more equality among men than there is likeness between them, and no two are 
alike. The many have little, the few have much. To the many is given the faint 
perception of higher things, which is either the vestige, or the promise, of a nobler 
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development, past or yet to come. As through a veil they see the line of beauty which 
it is not theirs to trace; as in a dream they hear the succession of sweet tones which 
they can themselves never bring together, though their half-grow/f instinct feels a vague 
satisfaction in the sequence ; as from another world, they listen to the poet’s song, 
wondering, admiring, but powerless over the great instrument of human speech, from 
whose fifteen thousand keys their touch can draw but the dull, tuneless prose of daily 
question and answer ; as in a mirage of things unreal, they see the great deeds that 
are done in their time for love or hate, for race or country, for ambition and for ven- 
geance, but though they see the result, and know the motive, the inward meaning and 
spirit of it all escapes them. It is theirs to be, and existence is in itself their all. To 
think, to create, to act, to feel can be only for the few. To one is given the trans- 
cendent genius that turns the very stones along life’s road to precious gems of thought ; 
whose gift it is to find speech in dumb things and eloquence in the ideal half of the 
living world ; to whom sorrow is a melody and joy sweet music ; to whom the humblest 
effort of a humble life can furnish an immortal lyric, and in whom one thought of the 
Divine can inspire a sublime hymn. Another stoops and takes a handful of clay from 
the earth, and with the pressure of his fingers moulds it to the reality of an unreal 
image seen in dreams ; or, standing before the vast, rough block of marble, he sees 
within the mass the perfection of a faultless form—he lays the chisel to the stone, the 
mallet strikes the steel, one by one the shapeless fragments fly from the shapely limbs, 
the matchless curves are uncovered, the breathing mouth smiles through the petri- 
faction of a thousand ages, the shroud of stone falls from the godlike brow, and the 
Hermes of Olympia stands forth in all his deathless beauty. Another is born to the 
heritage of this world’s power, fore-destined to rule and fated to destroy ; the naked 
sword of destiny lies in his cradle ; the axe of a king-maker awaits the awakening of 
his strength ; the sceptre of supreme empire hangs within his reach. Unknown, he 
dreams and broods over the future ; unheeded, he begins to move among his fellows ; 
a smile, half of encouragement, half of indifference, greets his first effort ; he advances 
a little farther, and thoughtful men look grave, another step, and suddenly all man- 
kind cries out and faces him and would beat him back ; but it is too late ; one struggle 
more, and the hush of a great and unknown fear falls on the wrangling nations ; they 
are silent, and the world is his. He is the man who is already thinking when others 
have scarcely begun to feel ; who is creating before the thoughts of his rivals have 
reached any conclusion ; who acts suddenly, terribly and irresistibly, before their 
creations have received life. And yet, the greatest and the richest inheritance of all 
is not his, for it has fallen to another, to the man of heart—and it is the inheritance 
of the kingdom of love. 

In all ages the reason of the world has been at the mercy of brute force. The 
reign of law has never had more than a passing reality, and never can have more than 
that so long as man is human. The individual intellect and the aggregate intelligence 
of nations and races have alike perished in the struggles of mankind, to revive again, 
indeed, but as surely to be again put to the edge of the sword. Here and there great 
thoughts and great masterpieces have survivéd the martyrdom of a thinker, the 
extinction of a school, the death of a poet, the wreck of a high civilization. Socrates 
is murdered with the creed of immortality on his very lips ; hardly had he spoken the 
wonderful words recorded in the Phaedo when the fatal poison sent its deathly chill 
through his limbs ; the Greeks are gone, yet the Hermes of Olympia remains, mutil- 
ated and maimed, indeed, but faultless still, and still supreme. The very name of 
Homer is grown well-nigh as mythic as his blindness. There are those to-day who, 
standing by the grave of William Shakespeare, say boldly that he was not the creator 
of the works that bear his name. And still, through the centuries, Achilles wanders 
lonely by the shore of the sounding sea; Paris loves, and Helen is false ; Ajax raves, 
and Odysseus steers his sinking ship through the raging storm. Still, Hamlet the 
avenger swears, hesitates, kills at last, and then himself is slain ; Romeo sighs in the 
ivory moonlight, and love-bound Juliet hears the triumphant lark carolling his ringing 
hymn high in the cool morning air, and says it is the nightingale—Immortals all, the 
marble god, the Greek, the Dane, the love-sick boy, the maiden foredoomed to death. 
But how short is the roll-call of these deathless ones! Through what raging floods of 
destruction have they lived, through what tempests have they been tossed, upon what 
inhospitable shores have they been cast up by the changing tides of time! Since they 
were called to life by the great, half-nameless departed, how often has their very 
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existence been forgotten by all but a score in tens of millions? Has it been given to 
those embodied thoughts of transcendent genius to ride in the whirlwind of men’s 
passions or to direct the stormy warfare of half frantic nations? Since they were 
born in all their bright perfection, to live on in unchanging beauty, violence has ruled 
the world ; many a time since then the sword has mown down its harvest of thinkers ; 
many a time has the iron harrow of war torn up and scarred the face of the earth. 
Athens still stands in broken loveliness, and the Tiber still rolls its tawny waters 
heavily through Rome; but Rome and Athens are to-day but places of departed 
spirits ; they are no longer the seats of life, their broken hearts are petrified. All men 
may see the ports through which the blood flowed to the throbbing centre, the traces 
of the mighty arteries through which it was driven to the ends of the earth. But the 
blood is dried up, the hearts are broken, and though in their stony ruins those dead 
world-hearts be grander and more enduring than any which in our time are whole and 
beating, yet neither their endurance nor their grandeur have saved them from man, 
the destroyer, nor was the beauty of their thoughts or the thoughtfully-devised mach- 
inery of their civilization a shield against a few score thousand rough-hammered 
blades, wielded by rough-hewn mortals who recked neither of intellect nor of civiliza- 
tion, nor yet of beauty, being but very human men, full of terribly strong and human 
passions. Look where you will, throughout the length and breadth of all that was the 
world five thousand, or five hundred years ago ; everywhere passion has swept thought 
before it, and belief, reason. And we, too, with our reason and our thoughts, shall be 
swept from existence and the memory of it. Is this the age of reason, and is this the 
reign of law? In the midst of this civilization of ours three millions of men lie down 
nightly by their arms, men trained to handle rifle and sword, taught to destroy and to 
do nothing else ; and nearly as many more wait but a summons to leave their homes 
and join the ranks. And often it is said that we are on the eve of a universal war. 
At the command of a few individuals, at the touch of a few wires, more than five 
millions of men in the very prime and glory of strength, armed as men never were 
armed since time began, will arise and will kill civilization and thought, as both the 
one and the other have been slain before by fewer hands and less deadly weapons. 
Is this reason, or is this law? Passion rules the world, and rules alone. And 
passion is neither of the head, nor of the hand, but of the heart. Passion cares 
nothing for the mind. Love, hate, ambition, anger, avarice, either make a slave of 
intelligence to serve their impulses, or break down its impotent opposition with the 
unanswerable argument of brute force, and tear it to pieces with iron hands. 

Love is the first, the greatest, the gentlest, the most cruel, the most irresistible 
of passions. In his least form he is mighty. A little love has destroyed many a 
great friendship. The merest outward semblance of love has made such havoc as 
no intellect could repair. The reality has made heroes and martyrs, traitors and 
murderers, whose names will not be forgotten, for glory or for shame. Helen is 
not the only woman whose smile has kindled the beacon of a ten years’ war, nor 
Antony the only man who has lost the world for a caress. It may be that the 
Helen who shall work our destruction is even now twisting and braiding her golden 
hair; it may be that the new Antony, who is to lose this same old world again, 
already stands upon the steps of Cleopatra’s throne. Love’s day is not over yet, 
nor has man outgrown the love of woman. 

But the power to love greatly is a gift, differing much in kind, though little in 
degree, from the inspiration of the poet, the genius of the artist, or the unerring 
instinct and eagle’s glance of the conqueror ; for conqueror, artist and poet are moved 
by passion and not by reason, which is but their servant in so far as it can be com- 
manded to move others, and their deadliest enemy when it would move themselves. 
Let the passion and the instrument but meet, being suited to each other, and all else 
must go down before them. Few, indeed, are they to whom is given that rich inherit- 
ance, and they themselves alone know all their wealth, and all their misery, all the 
boundless possibilities of happiness that are theirs, and all the dangers and the terrors 
that beset their path. He who has won woman in the face of daring rivals, of 
enormous odds, of gigantic obstacles, knows what love means; he who has lost her, 
having loved her, alone has measured with his own soul the bitterness of earthly 
sorrow, the depth of total loneliness, the breadth of the wilderness of despair. And 
he who has sorrowed long, who has long been alone, but who has watched the small, 
twinkling ray still burning upon the distant border of his desert—the faint glimmer of 
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a single star that was still above the horizon of despair—he only can tell what utter 
darkness can be upon the face of the earth when that last star has set forever. With 
it are gone suddenly the very quarters and cardinal points of life’s chart, there is no 
longer. any right hand or any left, any north or south, any rising of the sun or any 
going dow n, any forward or backw ard direction in his path, any heaven above, or any 
hell below. The world has stood still and there is no life in the thick, black stillness. 
Death himself is dead, and one living man is forgotten behind, to mourn him as a lost 
friend, to pray that some new destroyer, more sure of hand than death himself, may 
come striding through the awful silence to make an end at last of the tormented spirit, 
to bear it swiftly to ‘the place where that last star ceased to shine, and to let it down 
into the restful depths of an unremembering eternity. But into that place, which is 
the soul of man, no destroyer can penetrate ; that solitary life neither the sword, nor 
pestilence, nor age, nor eternity can extinguish ; that immortal memory no night can 
obscure. There was a beginning indeed, but end there can be none. 

Such a man was that Wanderer, as he paced the deserted street in the cruel, 
gloomy cold of the late day. Between his sight and the star of his one hope an im- 
penetrable shadow had arisen, so that he saw it no more. The memory of Beatrice 
was more than ever distinct to his inner sense, but the sudden presentiment of her 
death, real in its working as any certainty, had taken the reality of her from the 
ground on which he stood. For that one link had still been between them. Some- 
where, near or far, during all these years, she, too, had trodden the earth with her 
light footsteps, the same universal mother earth on which they both moved and lived. 
The very world was hers, since she was touching it, and to touch it in his turn was to 
feel her presence. For who could tell what hidden currents ran in the secret depths, 
or what mysterious interchange of sympathy might not be maintained through them ? 
The air itself was hers, since she was somewhere breathing it ; the stars, for she looked 
on them; the sun, for it warmed her; the cold of winter, for it chilled her too; the 
breezes of spring, for they fanned her pale cheek and cooled her dark brow. All had 
been hers ; and at the thought that she had passed away, a cry of universal mourning 
broke from the world she had left behind, and darkness descended upon all things, as 
a funeral pall. 

Cold and dim and sad the ancient city had seemed before, but it was a thousandfold 
more melancholy now, more black, more saturated with the gloom of ages. From 
time to time the Wanderer raised his heavy lids, scarcely seeing what was before him, 
conscious of nothing but the horror which had so suddenly embraced his whole exist- 
ence. Then, all at once, he was face to face with some one. A woman stood still in 
the way, a woman wrapped in rich furs, her features covered by a dark veil which 
could not hide the unequal fire of the unlike eyes so keenly fixed on his. 

‘* Have you found her? ” asked the soft voice. 

‘“* She is dead,” answered the Wanderer, growing very white. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DurinG the short silence which followed, and while the two were still standing 
opposite to each other, the unhappy man’s look did not change. Unorna saw that he 
was sure of what he said, and a thrill of triumph, as jubilant as his despair was pro- 
found, ran through her. If she had cared to reason with herself and to examine into 
her own sincerity, she would have seen that nothing but genuine passion, good or bad, 
could have lent the assurance of her rival’s death such power to flood the dark street 
with sunshine. But she was already long past doubt upon that question. The 
enchanter had bound her heart with his spells at the first glance, and the wild nature 
was already on fire. For one instant the light shot from her eyes, and then sank 
again as quickly as it had come. She had other impulses than those of love, and 
subtle gifts of perception that condemned her to know the truth, even when the delusion 
was most glorious. He was himself deceived, and she knew it. Beatrice might, 
indeed, have died long ago. Shecould not tell. But as she sought in the recesses of 
his mind, she saw that he had no certainty of it, she saw the black presentiment 
between him and the image, for she could see the image too. She saw the rival she 
already hated, not receiving a vision of the reality, but perceiving it through his mind, 
as it had always appeared to him. For one moment she hesitated still, and she knew 
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that her whole life was being weighed in the trembling balance of that hesitation. 
For one moment her face became an impenetrable mask, her eyes grew dull as uncut 


jewels, her breathing ceased, her lips were set like cold marble. Then the stony mask 


took life again, the sight grew keen, and a gentle sigh stirred the chilly air. 

‘*She is not dead.” 

‘‘Not dead!” The Wanderer started, but fully two seconds after she had spoken, 
as a man struck bya bullet in battle, in whom the suddenness of the shock has 
destroyed the power of instantaneous sensation. 

‘*She is not dead. You have dreamed it,” said Unorna, looking at him steadily. 

He pressed his hand to his forehead and then moved it, as though brushing away 
something that troubled him. 

‘*Not dead? Not dead!” he repeated, in changing tones. 

**Come with me. I will show her to you.” 

He gazed at her and his senses reeled. Her words sounded like rarest music in 
his ear ; in the darkness of his brain a soft light began to diffuse itself. 

‘*Is it possible? Have I been mistaken?” he asked in a low voice, as though 
speaking to himself. 

**Come!” said Unorna again very gently. 

‘*Whither? With you? Howcan you bring me to her? What power have you 
to lead the living to the dead?” 

‘* To the living. Come.” 

‘* To the living—yes. I have dreamed an evil dream—a dream of death. She is 
not—no, I see it now. She is not dead. She is only very far from me, very, very far. 
And yet it was this morning—but I was mistaken, deceived by some faint likeness. 
Ah, God! I thought I knew her face! What is it that you want with me?” 

He asked the question as though again suddenly aware of Unorna’s presence. She 
had lifted her veil and her eyes drew his soul into their mysterious depths. 

‘*She calls you. Come.” 

‘*She? She is not here. What can you know of her? Why do you look at me 
so?” 

He felt an unaccountable uneasiness under her gaze, like a warning of danger not 
far off. The memory of his meeting with her on that same morning was not clear at 
that moment, but he had not forgotten the odd disturbance of his faculties which had 
distressed him at the time. He was inclined to resist any return of the doubtful state 
and to oppose Unorna’s influence. He felt the fascination of her glance, and he 
straightened himself rather proudly and coldly as though to withdraw himself from 
it. It was certain that Unorna, or the surprise of meeting her, had momentarily 
dispelled the gloomy presentiment which had given him such terrible pain. And yet, 
even his disturbed and anxious consciousness found it more than strange that she 
should thus press him to go with her, and so boldly promise to bring him to the object 
of his search. He resisted her, and found that resistance was not easy. 

** And yet,” said she, dropping her eyes and seeming to abandon the attempt, ‘‘ you 
said that if you failed to-day you would come back to me. Have you succeeded, that 
you need no help?” 

‘*T have not succeeded.” 

‘And if I had not come to you—if I had not met you here, you would have failed 
for the last time. You would have carried with you the conviction of her death to the 
moment of your own.” 

‘** It was a horrible delusion, but since it was a delusion it would have passed away 
in time.” 

‘** With your life, perhaps. Who would have waked you, if I had not?” 

‘*T was not sleeping. Why do you reason? What would you prove?” 

** Much, if I knew how. Will you walk with me? It is very cold.” 

They had been standing where they had met. As she spoke, Unorna looked up 
with an expression wholly unlike the one he had seen a few moments earlier. Her 
strong will was suddenly veiled by the most gentle and womanly manner, and a little 
Shiver, real or feigned, passed over her as she drew the folds of her fur more closely 
round her. The man before her could resist the aggressive manifestation of her 
power, but he was far too courteous to refuse her request. 

** Which way ?” he asked quietly. 

‘* To the river,” she answered. 
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He turned and took his place by her side. For some moments they walked on in 
silence. It was already almost twilight. 

‘* How short the days are!” exclaimed Unorna, rather suddenly. 

‘* How long, even at their shortest!” replied her companion. 

‘*They might be short—if you would.” 

He did not answer her, though he glanced quickly at her face. She was looking 
down at the pavement before her, as though picking her way, for there were patches 
of ice upon the stones. She seemed very quiet. He could not guess that her heart 
was beating violently, and that she found it hard to say six words in a natural tone. 

So far as he himself was concerned he was in no humour for talking. He had 
seen almost everything in the world, and had read or heard almost everything that 
mankind had to say. The streets of Prague had no novelty for him, and there was no 
charm in the chance acquaintance of a beautiful woman, to bring words to his lips. 
Words had long since grown useless in the solitude of a life that was spent in search- 
ing for one face among the millions that passed before his sight. Courtesy had bidden 
him to walk with her, because she had asked it, but courtesy did not oblige him to 
amuse her, he thought, and she had not the power that Keyork Arabian had to force 
him into conversation, least of all into conversing upon his own inner life. He re- 
gretted the few words he had spoken, and would have taken them back, had it been 
possible. He felt no awkwardness in the long silence. 

Unorna for the first time in her life felt that she had not full control of her faculties. 
She who was always so calm, so thoroughly mistress of her own powers, whose 
judgment Keyork Arabian could deceive, but whose self-possession he could not move, 
except to anger, was at the present moment both weak and unbalanced. Ten minutes 
earlier she had fancied that it would be an easy thing to fix her eyes on his and to 
cast the veil of a half-sleep over his already half-dreaming senses. She had fancied 
that it would be enough to say ‘‘ Come,” and that he would follow. She had formed 
the bold scheme of attaching him to herself, by visions of the woman whom he loved 
as she wished to be loved by him. She believed that if he were once in that state she 
could destroy the old love for ever, or even turn it to hate, at her will. And it had 
seemed easy. That morning, when he had first come to her, she had fastened her 
glance upon him more than once, and she had seen him turna shade paler, had noticed 
the drooping of his lids and the relaxation of his hands. She had sought him in the 
street, guided by something surer than instinct, she had found him, had read his 
thoughts, and had felt him yielding to her fixed determination. Then, suddenly, her 
power had left her, and as she walked beside him, she knew that if she looked into 
his face she would blush and be confused like a shy girl. She almost wished that he 
would leave her without a word and without an apology. 

It was not possible however to prolong the silence much longer. A vague fear 
seized her. Had she really lost all her dominating strength in the first moments of 
the first sincere passion she had ever felt? Was she reduced to weakness by his 
presence, and unable so much as to sustain a fragmentary conversation, let alone 
suggesting to his mind the turn it should take ? She was ashamed of her poverty of 
spirit in the emergency. She felt herself tongue-tied, and the hot blood rose to her 
face. He was not looking at her, but she could not help fancying that he knew her 
secret embarrassment. She hung her head and drew her veil down so that it should 
hide even her mouth. 

But her trouble increased with every moment, for each second made it harder to 
break the silence. She sought madly for something to say, and she knew that her 
cheeks were on fire. Anything would do, no matter what. The sound of her own 
voice, uttering the commonest of common-places, would restore her equanimity. But 
that simple, almost meaningless phrase would not be found. She would stammer, if 
she tried to speak, like a child that has forgotten its lesson and fears the schoolmaster 
as well as the laughter of its schoolmates. It would be so easy if he would say 
something instead of walking quietly by her side, suiting his pace to hers, shifting 
his position so that she might step upon the smoothest parts of the ill-paved street, 
and shielding her, as it were, from the passers by. There was a courteous forethought 
for her convenience and safety in every movement of his, a something which a woman 
always feels when traversing a crowded thoroughfare by the side of a man who is a 
true gentleman in every detail of life, whether husband, or friend, or chance acquaint- 
ance. For the spirit of the man who is really thoughtful for woman, as well as 
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sincerely and genuinely respectful in his intercourse with them, is manifest in his 
smallest outward action. 

While every step she took increased the violence of the passion which had suddenly 
swept away her strength, every instant added to her confusion. She was taken out of 
the world in which she was accustomed to rule, and was suddenly placed in one where 
men are men, and women are women, and in which social conventionalities hold sway. 
She began to be frightened. The walk must end, and at the end of it they must part. 
Since she had lost her power over him he might go away, for there would be nothing 
to bring him to her. She wondered why he would not speak, and her terror increased. 
She dared not look up, lest she should find him looking at her. 

Then they emerged from the street and stood by the river, in a lonely place. The 
heavy ice was gray with old snow in some places and black in others, where the great 
blocks had been cut 
out in long strips. 
It was lighter here. 
A lingering ray of 
sunshine, forgotten 
by the departing 
day, gilded the vast 
walls and turrets of ; 
venerable Hrad- ~% 4 iy ; 1 Vita 
schin, far above (GRA NMA, Lees WLS. 
them on the oppo- ZygZZZZZaier Zee 
site bank, and ‘jae 
tinted the sharp 
dark spires of the 
half-built cathedral 
which crowns the 
fortress. The dis- 
tant ring of fast- 
moving skates 
broke the stillness. 

‘*Are you angry 
with me?” asked 
Unorna, almost 
humbly, and hardly 
knowing what she 
said. The question 
had risen to her lips 
without warning, 
and was asked al- 
most unconsciously. 

‘**T do not under- 
stand. Angry? At 
what ? Why should 
you think I am “SHE CALLS YOU. COME.” 
angry?” 

‘*You are so silent,’ she answered, regaining courage from the mere sound of her 
own words. ‘‘We have been walking a long time, and you have said nothing. | 
thought you were displeased.” 

‘*You must forgive me. I am often silent.” 

‘“*] thought you were displeased,” she repeated. ‘‘I think that you were, though 
you hardly knew it. I should be very sorry if you were angry.” 

‘Why would you be sorry?” asked the Wanderer with a civil indifference that 
hurt Unorna more than any acknowledgment of his displeasure could have done. 

‘** Because I would help you, if you wouid let me.” 

He looked at her with sudden keenness. In spite of herself she blushed and turned 
her head away. He hardly noticed the fact, and, if he had, would assuredly not have 
put upon it any interpretation approaching to the truth. He supposed that she was 
flushed with walking. 

‘*No one has ever helped me, least of all in the way you mean,” he said. ‘‘The 
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counsels of wise men—of the wisest—have been useless, as well as the dreams of 
women who fancy they have the gift of mental sight beyond the limit of bodily 
vision.” 

‘* Who fancy they see!” exclaimed Unorna, almost glad to find that she was stil] 
strong enough to feel annoyance at the slight. 

‘*] beg your pardon. I do not mean to doubt your powers, of which I have had 
no experience.” 

‘**] did not offer to see for you. I did not offer you a dream.” 

‘* Would you show me that which I already see, waking and sleeping? Would 
you bring to my hearing the sound of a voice which I can-hear even now? I need no 
help for that.” 

‘**I can do more than that—for you. 

** And why for me ?” he asked with some curiosity. 

‘* Because—because you are Keyork Arabian’s friend.” She glanced at his face, 
but he showed no surprise. 

‘* You have seen him this afternoon, of course?” he remarked. 

An odd smile passed over Unorna’s face. 

‘*Yes. Ihave seen him this afternoon. He is a friend of mine, and of yours—do 
you understand ?” 

‘* He is the wisest of men,” said the Wanderer. ‘‘ And also the maddest,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

‘* And you think it was in his madness, rather than in his wisdom, that he advised 
you to come to me?” 

‘* Possibly. In his belief in you, at least.” 

‘* And that may be madness?” She was gaining courage. 

‘*Or wisdom—if Iam mad. He believes in you. That is certain.” 

‘* He has no beliefs. Have you known him long, and do not know that? With 
him there is nothing between knowledge and ignorance.” 

‘* And he knows, of course, by experience what you can do and what you cannot 
do?” 

‘* By very long experience, as I know him.” 

‘* Neither your gifts, nor his knowledge of them can change dreams to facts.” 

Unorna smiled again. 

**You can produce a dream—nothing more,” continued the Wanderer, drawn at 
last into argument. ‘*T, too, know something of these things. The wisdom of the 
Egyptians is not wholly lost yet. You may possess some of it, as well as the 
undev eloped power w hich could put all their magic within your reach if you knew how 
to use it. Yet a dream is a dream.’ 

‘* Philosophers have disputed that,” answered Unorna. ‘‘I am no philosopher, but 
I can overthrow the results of all their disputations.” 

‘*You can do this. If I resign my will into your keeping you can cause me to 
dream. You can call up vividly before me the remembered and unremembered sights 
of my life. You can make me see clearly the sights impressed upon your own memory. 
You might do that, and yet you would be showing me nothing which I do not see now 
before me—of those things which I care to see.” 

‘* But suppose that you were wrong, and that I had no dream to show you, but a 
reality ?” 

She spoke the words very earnestly, gazing into his eyes at last without fear. 
Something in her tone struck him and fixed his attention. 

‘* There is no sleep needed to see realities,” he said. 


” 


‘«T did not say that there was. I only asked you to come with me to the place 


where she is.” 

The Wanderer started slightly and forgot all the instinct of opposition to her which 
he had felt so strongly before. 

‘*Do you mean that you know—that you can take me to her—” he could not finc 
words. A strange, overmastering astonishment took possession of him, and with i 
came wild hope and the wilder longing to reach its realization instantly. 

‘*What else could I have meant? What else did I say?” Her eyes wert 
beginning to glitter in the gathering dusk. 

The Wanderer no longer avoided their look, but he passed his hand over his brow 
as though dazed. 
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‘‘I only asked you to come with me,” she repeated softly. ‘‘ There is nothing 
supernatural about that. When I saw that you did not believe me I did not try to 
lead you then, though she is waiting for you. She bade me bring you to her.” 

‘“You have seen her? You have talked with her? She sent you? Oh, for 
God’s sake, come quickly !—come, come!” 

He put out his hand as though to take hers and lead her away. She grasped it 
eagerly. He had not seen that she had drawn off her glove. He was lost. Her eyes 
held him and her fingers touched his bare wrist. His lids drooped and his will was 
hers. In the intolerable anxiety of the moment he had forgotten to resist, he had not 
even thought of resisting. 

There were great blocks of stone in the desolate place, landed there before the river 
had frozen for a great building, whose gloomy, unfinished mass stood waiting for the 
warmth of spring to be completed. She led him by the hand, passive and obedient as 
a child, to a sheltered spot and made him sit down upon one of the stones. It was 
growing dark. 

‘Look at me,” she said, standing before him and touching his brow. 

He obeyed. 

‘* You are the image in my eyes,” she said, after a moment’s pause. 

‘* Yes. Iam the image in your eyes,” he answered in a dull voice. 

‘You will never resist me again, I.command it. Hereafter it will be enough for 
me to touch your hand, or to look at you, and if I say ‘Sleep,’ you will instantly 
become the image again. Do you understand that?” 

‘*T understand it.” 

‘** Promise !” 

‘*T promise,” he replied, without perceptible effort. 

‘*You have been dreaming for years. From this moment you must forget all 
your dreams.” 

His face expressed no understanding of what she said. She hesitated a moment 
and then began to walk slowly up and down before him. His half-glazed look followed 
her as she moved. She came back and laid her hand upon his head. 

‘*My will is yours. You have no will of your own. You cannot think without 
me.” She spoke in a tone of concentrated determination, and a slight shiver passed 
over him. 

‘*It is of no use to resist, for you have promised never to resist me again,” she 
continued. ‘‘ All that I command must take place in your mind instantly, without 
opposition. Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, moving uneasily. 

For some seconds she again held her open palm upon his head. She seemed to be 
evoking all her strength for a great effort. 

‘* Listen to me, and let everything I say take possession of your mind for ever. 
My will is yours, you are the image in my eyes, my word is your law. You know 
what I please that you should know. You forget what I command you to forget. 
You have been mad these many years, and I am curing you. You must forget your 
madness. You have now forgotten it. I have erased the memory of it with my 
hand. There is nothing to remember any more.” 

The dull eyes, deep-set beneath the shadows of the overhanging brow, seemed to 
seek her face in the dark, and for the third time there was a nervous twitching of the 
shoulders and limbs. Unorna knew the symptom well, but had never seen it return 
so often, like a protest of the body against the enslaving of the intelligence. She was 
nervous in spite of her success. The immediate results of hypnotic suggestion are 
not exactly the same in all cases, even in the first moments ; its consequences may be 
widely different with different individuals. Unorna, indeed, possessed an extraordinary 
power, but on the other hand she had to deal with an extraordinary organization. She 
knew this instinctively, and endeavoured to lead the sleeping mind by degrees to the 


, condition in which she wished it to remain. 


The repeated tremor in the body was the outward sign of a mental resistance 
which it would not be easy to overcome. The wisest course was to go over the 
ground already gained. This she determined to do by means of a sort of catechism. 

‘*Who am I?” she asked. 

‘*Unorna,” answered the powerless man promptly, but with a strange air of relief. 

** Are you asleep?” 

BB 
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“No.” 

** Awake ?” 

“ie.” 

‘*In what state are you?” 

‘*T am an image.” 

‘** And where is your body?” 

‘* Seated upon that stone.” 

‘*Can you see your face?” 

‘*] see it distinctly. The eyes in the body are glassy.” 

‘*The body is gone now. You do not see it any more. Is that true?” 

‘‘It is true. Ido not see it. I see the stone on which it was sitting.” 

‘* You are still in my eyes. Now”—she touched his head again—‘‘ now, you are 
no longer an image. You are my mind.” 

**Yes. I am your mind.” 

**You, my Mind, know that I met to-day a man called the Wanderer, whose body 
you saw when you were in my eyes. Do you know that or not?” 

‘*T know it. I am your mind.” 

‘*You know, Mind, that the man was mad. He had suffered for many years from 
a delusion. In pursuit of the fixed idea he had wandered far through the world. Do 
you know whither his travels had led him?” 

**IT do not know. That is not in your mind. You did not know it when I became 
your mind.” 

‘Good. Tell me, Mind, what was this man’s delusion ?” 

‘** He fancied that he loved a woman whom he could not find.” 

‘The man must be cured. You must know that he was mad and is now sane. 
You, my Mind, must see that it was really a delusion. You see it now?” 

‘*Yes. I see it.” 

Unorna watched the waking sleeper narrowly. It was now night, but the sky had 
cleared and the starlight falling upon the snow in the lonely, open place, made it 
possible to see very fairly well. Unorna seemed as unconscious of the bitter cold as 
her subject, whose body was in a state past all outward impressions. So far she had 
gone through the familiar process of question and answer with success, but this was 
not all. She knew that if, when he awoke, the name he loved still remained in his 
memory, the result could not be accomplished. She must produce entire forgetfulness, 
and to do this, she must wipe out every association, one by one. She gathered her 
strength during a short pause. She was greatly encouraged by the fact that the 
acknowledgment of the delusion had been followed by no convulsive reaction in the 
body. She was on the very verge of a complete triumph, and the concentration of her 
will during a few moments longer might win the battle. 

She could not have chosen a spot better suited for her purpose. Within five 
minutes’ walk of streets in which throngs of people were moving about, the scene 
which surrounded her was desolate and almost wild. The unfinished building loomed 
like a ruin behind her; the rough hewn blocks lay like boulders in a stony desert ; the 
broad gray ice lay like a floor of lustreless iron before her under the uncertain starlight. 
Only afar off, high up in the mighty Hradschin, lamps gleamed here and there from 
the windows, the distant evidences of human life. All was still. 
of the skates had ceased. 

** And so,” she continued, presently, ‘‘this man’s whole life has been a delusion, 
ever since he began to fancy in the fever of an illness that he loved a certain woman. 
Is this clear to you, my Mind?” 

‘«It is quite clear,” answered the muffled voice. 

‘*He was so utterly mad that he even gave that woman a name—a name, when 
she had never existed except in his imagination.” 

‘* Except in his imagination,” repeated the sleeper, without resistance. 

‘‘He called her Beatrice. The name was suggested to him because he had fallen 
ill in a city of the South where a woman called Beatrice once lived and was loved by a 
great poet. That was the train of self-suggestion in his delirium. Mind, do you 
understand ?” 

‘* He suggested to himself the name in his illness.” 


‘In the same way that he suggested to himself the existence of the woman whom 
he afterwards believed he loved?” 


Even the steely ring 
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‘** In exactly the same way.” 

‘‘It was all a curious and very interesting case of auto-hypnotic suggestion. It 
made him very mad. He is now cured of it. Do you see that he is cured ?” 

The sleeper gave no answer. The stiffened limbs did not move, indeed, nor did 
the glazed eyes reflect the starlight. But he gave no answer. The lips did not even 
attempt to form 
words. Had Unorna 
been less’ carried 
away by the excite- 
ment in her own 
thoughts, or less 
absorbed in the fierce 
concentration of her 
will upon its passive 
subject, she would 
have noticed the 
silence and would 
have gone _ back 
again over the old 
ground. As it was 
she did not pause. 

‘*You understand 
therefore, my Mind, 
that this Beatrice 
was entirely the 
creature of the 
man’s imagination. 
Beatrice does not 
exist, because she 
never existed. 
Beatrice never had 
any real being. Do 
you understand ?” 

This time _ she 
waited for an answer, 
but none came. 

‘* There never 
was any Beatrice,” 
she repeated firmly, 
laying her hand upon 
the unconscious head 
and bending down to 
gaze into the sight- 
less eyes. 

The answer did 
not come, but a 
shiver like that of an 
ague shook the long, ** BEATRICE !” 
graceful limbs. 

‘“You are my Mind,” she said fiercely. ‘‘Obey me! There never was any 
Beatrice, there is no Beatrice now, and there never can be.” 

The noble brow contracted in a look of agonizing pain, and the whole frame 
shook like an aspen leaf in the wind. The mouth moved spasmodically. 

‘“Obey me! Say it!” cried Unorna with passionate energy. 

The lips twisted themselves, and the face was as gray as the gray snow. 

‘‘ There is—no—Beatrice.” The words came out slowly, and yet not distinctly, 
as though wrung from the heart by torture. 

Unorna smiled at last, but the smile had not faded from her lips when the air was 
rent by a terrible cry. 

‘‘ By the Eternal God of Heaven!” cried the ringing voice. ‘‘ It is a lie !—a lie !— 
a lie!” 
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She who had never feared anything earthly or unearthly shrank back. She felt 
her heavy hair rising bodily upon her head. 

The Wanderer had sprung to his feet. The magnitude and horror of the falsehood 
spoken had stabbed the slumbering soul to sudden and terrible wakefulness. The 
outline of his tall figure was distinct against the gray background of ice and snow. 
He was standing at his full height, his arms stretched up to heaven, his face luminously 
pale, his deep eyes on fire and fixed upon her face, forcing back her dominating will 
upon itself. But he was not alone. 

‘* Beatrice!” he cried in long-drawn agony. 

Between him and Unorna something passed by, something dark and soft and 
noiseless, that took shape slowly—a woman in black, a veil thrown back from her 
forehead, her white face turned towards the Wanderer, her white hands hanging by 
her side. She stood still, and the face turned, and the eyes met Unorna’s, and Unorna 
knew that it was Beatrice. 

There she stood, between them, motionless as a statue, impalpable as air, but real 
as life itself. The vision, if it was a vision, lasted fully a minute. Never, to the day 
of her death, was Unorna to forget that face, with its deathlike purity of outline, with 
its unspeakable nobility of feature. 

It vanished as suddenly as it had appeared. A low broken sound of pain escaped 
from the Wanderer’s lips, and with his arms extended he fell forwards. The strong 
woman caught him and he sank to the ground gently in her arms, his head supported 
upon her shoulder, as she kneeled under the heavy weight. 

There was a sound of quick footsteps on the frozen snow. A Bohemian watchman, 
alarmed by the loud cry, was running to the spot. 

‘* What has happened ?” he asked, bending down to examine the couple. 

‘* My friend has fainted,” said Unorna calmly. ‘‘ He is subject to it. You must 
help me to get him home.” 

‘*Ts it far?” asked the man. 

‘*To the House of the Black Mother of God.” 


(To be continued.) 
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